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On Teaching 


a Large 


Class 


By H. K. Carpenter 


Teacher, Homebuilders’ Class, Church of the Saviour, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


| HAVE BEEN in the broadcasting business for 
twenty-three years, and I have been teaching the 
Homebuilders’ Class at the Church of the Saviour 
in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, for about thirteen years 
(with one year off—for good behavior, I hope!). 

This class in Cleveland Heights just celebrated its 
twenty-second birthday. It has a membership of 
almost three hundred and an average attendance of 
about a hundred. It does not meet during June, 
July, and August; and it is made up of a good cross 
section of our community—rich and poor, manage- 
ment and labor, liberal and conservative, Democrat 
and Republican. I give you this background in order 
that you may have some idea of our problems and 
the reason for some of the things I may say, which 
otherwise might appear peculiar. 

For years I have used Adult Student, The Church 
School and ADULT TEACHER courses as a framework. 
The outlines of the courses we shall study are 
printed in our yearly directory, along with the social 
calendar, list of officers, and the class constitution. 

I have found that the conventional approach of 
Scripture reading, golden text, discussion of the 
Bible story, and some practical applications, doesn’t 
work. Members of the class will not do outside 
reading, will not study a lesson. They come pri- 
marily to get practical help for everyday living. My 
talk lasts thirty minutes (never more), and a fifteen- 
minute discussion period follows. I find the best 
approach for our group is—first, the statement of 
a modern problem; discussion of its various aspects; 
and then reference to the Scriptures for some prac- 
tical answers. 

There are times when I have departed entirely 
from the International Lessons. I did a series of a 
dozen lessons on the United Nations taken from 







pamphlets published by Life magazine. I did a series 
based on a book by the archaeologist Kinnaman, 
called Diggers for Facts (Destiny Publishers). I 
also did a series on comparative religions, and a 
series based on Henry C. Link’s The Return to Re- 
ligion (The Macmillan Company). 

Probably more than half my material each Sunday 
comes from books and publications other than 
church publications. Here is a partial list of books 
I have used in recent years, in addition to several 
by Norman Vincent Peale and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick: 


The American Canon, by Daniel L. Marsh; 1939, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 

Mainspring, by Henry Grady Weaver; 1947, Talbot 
Books 


Find and Use Your Inner Power (revised edition 
of Sparks of Truth), by Emmett Fox; 1947, 
Harper and Brothers 

The God of the Machine, by I. M. Paterson; 1943, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Words to Live By, by William I. Nichols; 1948, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

The Religions of Mankind, by Edmund D. Soper; 
1938, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 

Victorious Living, by E. Stanley Jones; 1936; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 

The Sermon on the Mount, by Emmett Fox; 1938, 
Harper and Brothers 

How to Think of Christ, by William Adams Brown; 
1945, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Truths Men Live By, by John A. O’Brien; 1946, The 
Macmillan Company 








According to Paul, by Harris Franklin Rall; 19 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Philosopher’s Quest, by Irwin Edman; 1947, Viki 
Press 

Experience Worketh Hope, by Arthur J. Gossi 
1945, Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Peace of Mind, by Joshua L. Liebman; 1946, Sim 
and Schuster, Inc. 

The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission, 
Edmund D. Soper; 1943, Abingdon-Cokesbu 
Press 

The Bible and Archaeology, by Sir Frederic Kenyo 
1940, Harper and Brothers 

A Book About the Bible, by George William Stin 
son; 1945, Harper and Brothers 

The First Five Centuries—Volume I of “A Histo 
of the Expansion of Christianity,” by Kenn« 
Scott Latourette; 1937, Harper and Brothers 

The Beginning of Christianity, by Clarence Crai 
1943, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 

Is the Kingdom of God Realism? by E. Stan! 
Jones; 1940, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


I never speak extemporaneously, and neither 
I write a talk completely. I speak from an outli 
which is somewhat more than sketchy notes. I u 


Planni 


As you and your class get ready for the ne 
quarter, you may want to make use of a brief for 
cast of what the various lesson series will be abot 

The Adult Bible Course will deal with “Later O 
Testament Literature.” It will contain four unit 
“The Wisdom Literature,” “The Hymnal of t! 
Second Temple,” “Later Stories and Songs,” a1 
“Apocalyptic Literature.” 

The International Lesson Series will be « 
“Psalms of Ancient Israel.” It is divided into fo 
units: “How the Psalms Were Used,” “Pray: 
Psalms,” “Psalms of Praise,” and “Later Uses 
the Psalms.” 

The Learning for Life Series will offer tv 
courses, one running through July and August « 
“How to Get Along With Others,” and the other 
September, “Measuring Our Growth as Christians 

Both the International Lesson Series and tl 
Adult Bible Course have units on the Psalms. 7) 
Abingdon Bible Commentary will be helpful to y« 
here, as it is in all Bible courses. Longacre, 7’ 
Old Testament: Its Form and Purpose, gives goc 
background material on all parts of the Old Test 
ment. It contains an excellent chapter on the Psalm 
in addition to high quality treatment of the wisdo 
literature and other late writings of the Old Test 
ment. 

Daniel and Revelation, by Martin Rist, will | 
helpful with the unit on apocalyptic literature. 

Sometime during the Learning for Life cours 
“How To Get Along With Others,” you may wa! 
to make use of the sound movie, Strange Intervie 
This film tells the story of the owner-manager of 
small machine shop who is having some difficult 
in his relations with his employees. There is a flas 
back to Benjamin Franklin’s day, in which tl 
employer sees how Franklin handled the same pro! 





especially printed paper in the form of 8'x1Il, 
four-page folder, perforated to be bound in a ring 
binder. There is space at the top of the first page 
for such information as subject, date, and refer- 
ences. The pages have a printed line down the 
center, thus giving me eight columns about 3% 
inches wide. Each page has a printed border about 
one-half inch from the edge of the page; this is 
extremely valuable in preventing hand-written notes 
from running off the page. I settled on this form 
some years ago because I find that my hand-written 
outline which occupies all four pages is just about 
enough material for thirty minutes. 

Possibly you may think we’re a little too much 
on the “popular” side, or that we’re substituting 
economics for religion, but I sincerely hope and 
believe we are teaching basic, livable Christianity. 

Somewhere I read that our religious teaching lags 
about a generation behind the times. I don’t know 
whether or not this is true, but I do know that there 
are many people whom religion would help, and who 
are not getting that help, in these critical days. 
This world is run by adults; and adults need help 
as they have never needed it before. The help is 
there, in basic Christianity, if we can only dig it 
out. People want help, and they’ll come for it if 
you and I have “‘the goods” to deliver. 


ig Ahead 


lems in his print shop. Strange Interview is a 16- 
millimeter sound film, 55 minutes, free. Order from 
Film Distribution Section, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 2, Michigan. A booklet, Understand- 
ing Myself and Others by Helen Gibson Hogue, will 
be helpful here as background. 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary (AC) plain $7.50, 
indexed $8.25 

The Old Testament: Its Form and Purpose (AC) 
$2.00 

Daniel and Revelation (AC) 45c 

Understanding Myself and Others (AC) 45c 


Order books from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 


In the Cool of Day 


By Jessie Brown Thomas 


I think that Eden must have been like this— 

Lush green meadows where the cattle fed; 

Wild, scented flowers, and feathered songs of bliss, 

And sunshine’s golden warmth through long 
days spread. 

But when the twilight came—soft, starry-eyed— 

To lull the noisy chatter of the rills, 

And evening lay, all hushed and scanctified, 

In lavender mist upon the silent hills; 

Ah, then I think that Adam homeward turned 

(As men today return from honest labor), 

And while contentment’s fires within him burned, 

Made ready for a visit with his neighbor. 

And in the cool—across the dew-wet sod— 

Like men today, he met and talked with God. 
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Gilbert E. Harris 


“Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterfalls. . . .’—Psalms 42:7. 


LEARNING FOR LIFE DISCUSSIONS 


Godin Nature 


By John H. Leith, Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Auburn, Alabama 


J. S. Whale in his book, Christian Doctrine, re- 
lates that a young curate once asked William 
Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, for advice about preach- 
ing. After a moment of silence, Stubbs replied, 
“Preach about God; and preach about twenty 
minutes.” He presumably meant that the preacher 
really has only one theme, which is God and his 
purposes for human life. In this perception he was 
certainly correct. The Christian belief about God 


is the central teaching in our religion, and it reflects 
itself in all other teachings. In a large measure it 
determines our understanding of man, of the 
Church, and of our responsibility in society. In at- 
tempting to become better acquainted with God’s 
revelation of himself in nature, we are not trifling 
with some more or less important matter but are 
dealing with the central affirmation of our Christian 
religion. 











“For he saith to the snow, Fal 


June 5: THE GREATNESS AND ¢ 


OUTLINE 


Why study the revelation of God in nature? 

1. Nature is God’s creation 

2. Our Lord, the prophets, and other spiri 
ually-minded men have heard the voice « 
God speaking through nature 


How can we recognize the revelation of G« 
in nature? 

1. In the light of the Bible 

2. Through scientific discoveries 

38. In quietness and meditation 


What does nature reveal to us about God? 


1. Modern knowledge of astronomy reveals: 
a. The immensity of nature 
b. The dependability of nature 

2. The immensity and dependability of natu: 
point to God, who 
a. Is universal 
b. Works in ways we call natural law 
c. Continually sustains the orderliness « 

our universe 


What is man’s response to the revelation 
God in nature? 

1. Reverence 

2. Obedience 





Ewing Galloway 


hou on the earth. . . .’—Job 37:6. 


RDERLINESS OF GOD 


3. Continual growth in our understanding of 
God’s greatness 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What is the meaning of natural law? 
How can the Bible help us see God at work 
in nature? ° 

3. Why is it difficult for us at times to see the glory 
of God which is revealed in nature? 


4. Is it enough to worship God in nature? 
Why is it necessary to worship together with 
other Christians and under the guidance of the 
liturgy of the Church? 


It is our purpose during this month to discover 
how nature helps us know God and his will for our 
lives. It is our Christian faith that the world is 
the workmanship of God, and we normally expect 
to find the worker revealed in work. The Psalmist 
declared: 


“The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork” 
(Psalms 19:1). 


Indeed, we have no less authority than the example 
of Jesus, who frequently pointed to some work of 
nature as an illustration of God’s character and will 
for human life (Matthew 6:28-30). 


Learning for Life Discussions 











It is important to note that Jesus and the people 
to whom he talked were prepared to see and hear 
the voice of God in nature. They were trained in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. As Adult Student points 
out, the Hebrews emphasized the fact that God 
was operative in the forces of nature. They re- 
garded these forces as manifestations of the per- 
sonal will of the eternal God. If the people in Jesus’ 
day had been trained in a secular society, his words 
about the lilies and the rain would not have had 
the same meaning for them. They might have seen 
in the lilies and the wonders of nature only blind 
and impersonal forces and not the will of a heavenly 
Father who loved his children. 

Today we can hear God speaking to us through 
nature much better than is otherwise possible, if 
we have learned from the Scriptures the accents 
of his voice. John Calvin, one of the great Prot- 
estant reformers, urged his readers to contemplate 
the glories of God as they were revealed in nature; 
but he also advised them that the Scriptures were 
spectacles which would enable them to discern more 
clearly the hand of God in his works. While the 
Christian community has always been convinced 
that God reveals himself in the structure of the 
world, it has also affirmed as an article of its faith 
that God has most fully and decisively revealed 
himself in Jesus Christ. In Jesus Christ the light 
of the glory of God shines brightest, and conse- 
quently, we should study nature in his light. 

It will be useful as a preface to these lessons to 
have the class point out the difficulties which pre- 
vent modern man from hearing the voice of God 
speaking through the wonders of nature. One dif- 
ficulty is certainly modern man’s busy life, which 
leaves little or no time for the contemplation of 
God’s works. Another is the naturalistic presup- 
positions of so large a part of modern society which 
sees in nature no more than blind, impersonal 
forces. A third difficulty in hearing the voice of 
God speaking through his works may lie in the moral 
realm. Every person must seriously ask himself if 
he really wants to hear God speaking to him. It is 
sometimes said that we see only what we want to 
see. In no realm is this so true as in the area of 
spiritual growth. God does not force an entrance 
into our lives. He speaks to us as one who wants 
our willing consent. The late William Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, once declared at a con- 
vention of the Student Volunteer Movement: 


If any of you are supposing that you are defi- 
nitely hindered from trusting God by purely 
intellectual doubts, I want to ask you how much 
you want to trust him. Because if you do not 
want to trust him or to find a God to trust, then 
no amount of argument will lead you to do it.’ 


Adult Student has emphasized the dependability 
of nature as a significant revelation of God’s char- 
acter. It is important to make clear that the Chris- 
tian interpretation of the relation of God to his 
creation differs from various deistic notions. Accord- 
ing to the deist, God created his world, gave it laws 
by which to operate, and then left it to run itself, 
somewhat as a man winds a clock and then leaves it. 
The Hebrew prophets were convinced that all of 
nature is the expression of the loving and wise will 





From Basic Convictions, by William Temple; 1936; Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. Used by permission. 





Fva Luoma 


“The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the word 
of our God shall stand forever.”—Isaiah 40:8. 


“In his hands are the deep places of the earth: 
The heights of the mountains are his also.” 
—Psalms 95:4. 


Harry Pederson 














Pickow from Tacee Li 
“O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 

In wisdom hast thou made them all: 

The earth is full of thy riches.”’—Psalms 104:24. 


of God. God “makes his sun rise... and sends rai! 
(Matthew 5:45). Frederick Robertson, one of t! 
great English preachers of the nineteenth centur 
declared that the regularity of the stars is but tl 
fidelity of God. George A. Buttrick in his boo 
Prayer, has similarly written: 

“Christian faith must carry philosophy to its go: 
affirming that the world at its core is Holy ar 
Loving Will. The fixities of nature then become t! 
fidelities of God’s Spirit, the unpredictabilities 
nature then become the play of His word and act. 

You will find Dr. Buttrick’s chapter on “‘Petitio 
ary Prayer and Natural Law” very helpful in th 
series of lessons. 

Adult Student calls attention to the significan 
for our religious life of the greatness of God : 
he is revealed in the dependability of nature. | 
who is greater than our highest thought is o: 
refuge and strength, a very present help in troub 
(Psalms 46:1). It will be well to point out ho 
our faith in the greatness and dependability of G« 
gives us a basis for hope in these present days. 


owOoO Cho Cf 


Old Truth and New Names 

IT is doubtful whether Freud would be able 
teach St. Augustine much beyond a list of jargo 
terms for processes with which Augustine was ve! 
well acquainted. In all concrete studies the moder: 
have much to learn from the ancients.—From Chri 
tian Apologetics, by Alan Richardson; 1947; Harp: 
and Brothers. 


2From Prayer, by George A, Buttrick; Abingdon-Cokesbury Pre 
Used by permission. 








June 12: THE GOD OF AGES 
AND CREATION 


“He hath made every thing beautiful in its time... . 


OUTLINE 


The greatness of the Creator 


1. Modern scientific disclosures reveal the won- 
ders of the development of the world 


2. These disclosures increase our reverence for 
the greatness of God the Creator 

The meaning of creation 

(Discussion may be based upon the quotations 
from Whale and Brunner) 

The meaning of creation for personal religious 

living 

1. Awareness that life is the gift of God and 
is sustained by God 

2. Response to this awareness: 
humility, and obedience 


reverence, 


The significance of faith in God the Creator 
for life today 


1. God the Creator is greater than the powers 
of earth 


2. The truly victorious life is built upon the 
greatness of God 
The creative activity of God 


1. Evidence of creative activity of God in 
nature 


2. Evidence of creative activity of God among 
men (e.g., in the lives of men like Peter and 
Paul, who were truly new creations of God) 


3. Need for creative love in man’s relation to 
his fellow men 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What is creation? 
Does the recent Ladies Home Journal survey on 


” 


—Ecclesiastes 3:11. 


Fritz Henle from Monkmeyer 
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Watson from Monkmeyer 


“For the word of the Lord is right; 


And all his work is done in faithfulness.’”’—Psalms 33:4. 


religious beliefs of the American people reveal 
a lack of reverence for God the Creator? 

3. What is the significance of the doctrine of crea- 
tion for personal religious living? 

4. What significance does belief in God the Creator 
have for our times? 

5. How is God the Creator still at work? 


Our purpose in this lesson is to arrive at a better 
appreciation of God the Creator. The Apostles’ Creed 
begins with the affirmation “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” We 
shall attempt in this lesson to see how this article 
of our faith illuminates our understanding of life 
and nature and how nature offers evidence to con- 
firm our faith. 


Adult Student provides many interesting facts 
about the origin and development of our world. 
These will serve as a basis for class discussion. They 
point out the greatness of the Creator by indicating 
the marvelous things which scientists have discov- 
ered about the development of the world. The clear 
evidences of “design” and “purposiveness” which 
we see on every side in nature confirm our faith in 
God, but it is important to note that the argument 
from design, or the creativity which we see in nature, 
is insufficient in itself to lead us to the God of the 
Christian religion. In the eighteenth century when 
the argument for “design” was-regarded by many 
as almost conclusive evidence for the existence of 
God, he appeared so highly exalted to them that it 
was useless to pray to him. 


The second subject which must be clarified is the 
meaning of creation. Here is a paragraph from John 
Whale’s Christian Doctrine which should provide 
stimulation for discussion: 


The Christian doctrine of creation does not 
arise from our interest in explaining the world 
or accounting for its “origin” at some approxi- 
mately dateable time in the cosmic past. The 
doctrine of creation “out of nothing” is not a 
scientific description of the beginning of the 
time series. Here, no scientific statements are 


possible. “Before Abraham was, I am” (John 
8:58). Belief in the creation means a way, the 
way, of understanding the present world. It is 
an act of faith (Hebrews 11:3). Creation out of 
nothing is not to be understood as an historical 
event but as a description of existence. Here is 
truth which we receive by faith; we do not con- 
ceive it at all, since it transcends the utmost 
limits of all human conceiving.’ 


One of the foremost Christian thinkers of our 
time has written: 


[God’s] creation is at every moment condi- 
tioned by his will. Its being is like that of a 
soap bubble which exists only because and as 
long as it is blown by the blower. The moment 
he ceases to blow it, it collapses into nothing- 
ness. Of course this simile falls short; the 
blower blows the bubble out of a given liquid, 
God “blows” the world out of nothing, and he 
holds it by his will through his “creatio con- 
tinua” above the abyss of nothingness.’ 


The third point which needs to be emphasized is 
the significance of the doctrine for personal religious 
living. One aspect of this discussion could center on 
the privilege and duty of man to worship God. He 
is the Lord God, Creator of the ends of the earth; 
and we are men, the workmanship of his hands. 
Modern man needs to see the Lord, high and lifted 
up. The recent Ladies Home Journal survey of 
American religious belief indicates that the aver- 
age American has very little appreciation for the 
greatness and the majesty of God. We act upon 
the assumption that the Lord God pretty much 
agrees with our ideas about life and with the Amer- 
ican way of life. If we are to dispel this prevalent 
lack of reverence in our times, a knowledge of God 
the Creator is indispensable. 


A fourth point which may be underscored is the 
significance of the belief in God the Creator for our 
times. The leader may wish to use the fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah to illustrate this point, and he 
will find a very helpful commentary on it in Paul 
Scherer’s Event in Eternity (Harper and Brothers). 
The people to whom the author of this chapter was 
writing were really up against it. Their homes had 
been destroyed; their Temple was in ashes; their 
nation no longer existed; and more than that, they 
were exiles in a strange land. They were inclined to 
look at their condition and judge God by it. The 
conclusion was inescapable. The God they worshiped 
could not amount to much. He had allowed his peo- 
ple to be conquered and almost destroyed by a 
foreign army. 

The prophet who wrote Isaiah 40 exhorted his 
countrymen to look first, not toward the burned 
cities, but toward the God “‘who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust 
of the earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance” (Isaiah 
40:12). The God who is able to maintain the world 
by the word of his power is adequate for any emer- 
gency. And so the prophet concludes: “They that 
wait for the Lord shall renew their strength; they 





1From Christian Doctrine, by J. S. Whale; Cambridge University Press, 
publishers. Used by permission. 

“From Christianity and Civilization, by Emil Brunner; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers. Used by permission. 








shall mount up with wings as eagles; they sh 
run, and not be weary; they shall walk, and n 
faint” (Isaiah 40:31). This message of the gre: 
ness of God is one which is relevant to our tims 
Our world is not governed by fate or chance, nor 
the real destiny of mankind determined by maz 
own efforts. Since God maintains the world by t 
word of his power, God is the real fact, and ever 
one who hopes to live abundantly must answer 
faith and obedience to his claim upon life. 

The fifth point which should be brought out 
the class discussion is the fact that creation is 
dynamic, not a static, concept. As Adult Stude 


points out, God is continually engaged in the wo 


June 19: GOD AND THE FRIEN 


OUTLINE 
A. God’s goodness to man 


1. Scientific evidences of the friendliness « 


nature 


2. Personal evidences of the friendliness « 


nature 


B. The use of God’s gifts 
1. Examples of the use or misuse of God 
gifts 
2. The guide to the wise use of these gifts 
C. Our obligation to our fellow man 








“And God saw every- 
thing that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very 
good.”—Genesis 1:31. 


Meisel from Monkmeyer 


of creativity. This is particularly true in the realm 
of moral and spiritual living. It is a clear conviction 
of the writers of the New Testament that the Holy 
Spirit is continually at work evoking in the hearts 
of men the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


In this same connection it can be pointed out that 
each individual can manifest in his own life the 
creative power of love. Love is creative because it 
does not calculate what the response of the other 
man may be. It is concerned only with the other 
man’s welfare. Thus, it frees men from the chains 
of prejudice, selfishness, and hate, which plague our 
society, and it offers the possibility of a new and 
better social order. 


LY FORCES OF NATURE 


1. God’s gifts to us in the natural resources 
of America 
2. The need of God’s children for what we have 
D. Gifts greater than those in nature 
1. Inadequacy of gifts of nature 
2. The greater gifts: Jesus Christ, the 
Church, the Bible 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What good things has God provided for mankind? 


2. How should we use God’s gifts? 


Learning for Life Discussions 











“His lightnings lightened the world: 
The earth saw, and trembled.’’ 
—Psalms 97 :4. 


Godsey from Monkmeyer 
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“And let the favor of the Lord our God be upon us: 
And establish thou the work of our hands upon us; 
Yea, the work of our hands establish thou it.” 

—Psalms 90:17. 


Walter Hering 








10. 


8. How can we determine whether these gifts : 
correctly used? 

4. Does God’s goodness to us make us debtors 
others? 

5. Are the gifts of God in nature adequate for 
needs? 


The purpose of this lesson is to impress upon 
minds the friendliness of nature and its meani 
for our lives. Thus far we have talked about 1 
revelation of God in nature in general terms. T! 
lesson brings the subject closer to our daily | 
by reminding us of the countless gifts which nati 
bestows upon us. 

The first object of the lesson will be to direct t 
attention of the class to the many good things wh 
God has provided for mankind. Adult Student } 
pointed out the fitness of the natural environm: 
for human life. This will serve as an excell 
basis from which the class can proceed to name c 
crete evidences of the friendliness of nature fr 
their own experience. 

It is very likely that many things which are tak 
for granted by most people will come to light 
special examples of the goodness of the Creat 
There is good spiritual advice in the old hy: 
which says: 


Count your many blessings 
Name them one by one; 
Count your many blessings 
See what God hath done. 


Ingratitude is one of the great tragedies of « 
time. In the mad rush of life we sometimes for; 
how much we owe to the Author of Life. It is 
good spiritual exercise to count the many blessir 
which nature bestows upon each one of us. 

A second point which calls for discussion is t 
manner in which we should use God’s gifts. In t 
economic sphere we can see instances where ma 
natural resources have been used for selfish p 
poses. In a world where there is much coal, ma 
people lack fuel. In a world where food is wast 
multitudes are starving. It will be easy to fi 
numerous illustrations which will serve to remind 
that we are frequently misusing the gifts wh 
the Creator has provided for us. 

It will be profitable to discuss what criter 
should be used to determine whether the gifts 
nature are used correctly or abused. No doubt t 
class will suggest a number of standards. O 
which has been used by many Christians is 1 
spirit of thanksgiving. If we cannot use God’s gi 
in the spirit of thanksgiving to him for his ma 
mercies to us, then we should raise serious questi« 
about our stewardship. Whatever can be done in t 
spirit of true thanksgiving to God for his goodn: 
is not likely to be a misuse of his gifts. 

A third point which needs to be mentioned is t! 
God’s goodness to us makes us debtors to all 
his children whose need we can supply. This po 
is especially relevant at the present time when 1 
people in America have been blessed with so ma 
good things while our brethren in Europe and A 
are hungry and cold. 

A good biblical foundation for our indebtedn: 





may be found in Paul’s affirmation: “I am under 
obligation both to Greeks and to barbarians” 
(Romans 1:14). Paul was speaking primarily of 
the gift of the gospel of Jesus Christ, but the same 


truth applies to God’s gifts in nature. Paul cer- 
tainly knew only a very few of the Greeks and bar- 
barians about whom he was speaking. They had 
done nothing for him. Why should he bother about 
them? Yet he declares that he is debtor to them. 
Why? God had given Paul a great gift, and that 
made him debtor to all of God’s children who needed 
what he could supply. 

Today God’s goodness makes us debtors to all of 
his children in Europe, Asia, and all over the world. 
What they have done for us or against us is not 
the decisive consideration. The real point is that 
God has been good to us, and therefore we are 
debtors to all who need some of the gifts of nature 
which are at our disposal to keep them from hunger 
and from cold. 

A fourth point which this lesson should lead us to 
discuss is gratitude for those gifts of God which 
are greater than the gifts of nature. We should 
be truly grateful for gifts of nature which make 
life possible and enjoyable; but we must not forget 
that the gifts which are ours in nature are inade- 
quate to meet the real issues of life. At last there 
comes a crisis in every man’s life when none of the 
gifts of nature can avail. 

This study of the friendliness of the environment 
should direct our attention to those gifts of grace 
which God has provided for us in Jesus Christ. 
The gospel that God was in Jesus Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself is the real gift which enables 
men and women to face every crisis of life with 
triumphant faith. Martin Niemdller, who came to 
know through bitter experience the inadequacy of 
many of the gifts of nature, declared in a Thanks- 
giving sermon: 


We have to do... with the living God who 
gives us more than our daily bread, . . . who 
also wants more from us than a word of grati- 
tude for the gifts which he as the Creator be- 
stows upon us.’ 


Our study of God’s goodness in nature should inspire 
us to look beyond the gifts of our natural world to 
those rich gifts which God has provided for us in 
the Bible and in the Church. The Gospel of John 
tells us that ‘“‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only Son, that whoever believes in him should 
not perish but have eternal life” (John 3:16). That 
is God’s really great gift to mankind. 


I give Thee thanks, O God, 

For these Thy gifts unbought with coin: 
For beauty of the earth and sky, 

For goodly heritage, 

For life and love and fellowship, 

For that great Gift, surpassing all, 

The gift of Thine own Life to men— 
For these, O God, I give thee thanks, 

And lift my hymn of praise to Thee.’ 


1From Here Stand I! by Martin Niemoller; Harper and Brothers, 
publishers. Used by permission. 

“From Holy Flame, by Georgia Harkness; Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
publishers. 
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“To everything there is a 
season, and a time for 
every purpose under 
heaven: a time to be 
born, and a time to 
aie, sss” 

—Ecclesiastes 3:1-2. 





E. G. Hammerschmidt 


June 26: GOD AND THE PRECARIOUS ASPECTS OF NATURE 


OUTLINE 
A. The inescapable fact of suffering 


B. Sources of suffering at the hands of nature 
1. Natural law 
2. Man’s interrelatedness with others 
3. Experiences of personal development 
4. Sin 
5. Some suffering beyond explanation 


C. The need for a revelation of God’s love 
1. The revelation of God’s love in Jesus Christ 
2. The significance of this revelation for daily 

life 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. How can a man live triumphantly in the midst 
of suffering? 

2. How can we reconcile a seemingly hostile en- 
vironment to God’s loving care? 

3. How has this study of God’s revelation of him- 
self in nature helped us in our spiritual develop- 
ment? 


Our purpose in this final lesson is to face frankly 
the fact that nature seems at times to be indifferent, 
if not scornful, of man’s welfare. How can we recon- 
cile this fact with our faith in God the heavenly 
Father? The teacher may find E. Stanley Jones’s 
Christ and Human Suffering and Leslie D. Weather- 
head’s Why Do Men Suffer? (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press books) very useful in preparing for the lesson. 

One approach to this subject is a discussion of 
the reasons why we seem to suffer at the hands of 
nature. In this discussion we must try to be as 
objective as possible and must look at the problem 
from the viewpoint of the whole. Certainly one 
reason men suffer at the hands of nature is the 
dependability of nature. The law of gravity can 
appear to be terribly indifferent to man’s welfare 
when someone violates it, but on the other hand its 
very dependability is the basis of a good portion 
of our daily activities. If the so-called laws of 
nature were not reliable, science would be destroyed 
and life as we know it would be impossible. 
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Josef Muer 


“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 

In all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world 
Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God 


—Psalms 90:1- 


Furthermore, the very fact that men are so close 
interrelated is the occasion for nature to appear 
be ruthless and brutal. We are members one < 
another. We are bound by personal ties to the far 
ily, to friends, to the social group. The very fa 
that we are so interrelated is the occasion of ha 
piness and joy, but some of our most poignant ago! 
results from our deep concern over what happe! 
to other people. Yet, who, if he were given tl 
choice, would choose a solitary existence apart fro 
a community of friends and loved ones in order 
escape the suffering which our interrelatedne 
occasions ? 


A third cause of suffering is the fact that we a1 
persons. The only way we can grow personally 
by making choices and by actually confronting t! 
problems of life. Presumably God could have ma 
us perfect, but in that case we would be somethir 
less than persons. A child who wishes to learn | 
roller skate cannot by-pass the arduous task « 
learning. In the process of learning there is like 
to be a good many falls and bruises. And so it 
in moral development. Personal growth involv 
choices and the tackling of difficult problem 
Arnold Toynbee’s monumental Study of History hi: 
pointed out that vigorous civilizations have con 
into being not where natural factors were alway 
the most favorable but where men creatively an 


vigorously responded to the challenges of natur: 


As a matter of fact, Toynbee’s study reveals a co 
siderable amount of evidence that ease is inimic: 
to civilization. 





A fourth factor which is the occasion of suffering 
is sin. Leslie Weatherhead quotes an architect as 
saying that dishonest mortar was responsible for 
much of the suffering in the San Francisco earth- 
quake. Poor stewardship of soil leads to soil erosion 
and subsequent suffering. Carelessness or violation 
of fire laws is the direct cause of many fire disasters. 
Improper observance of traffic laws reaps a harvest 
of death and mangled bodies. Human selfishness 
is a dark shadow behind much of human want. 
Undernourished and poorly housed people become 
the victims of diseases which proper food and cloth- 
ing would have prevented. It is easy to catalogue a 
large amount of suffering which is at least partially 
ascribable to human willfulness. Men should not 
glibly attribute suffering to the will of God until 
they have first examined their own lives to see if 
their sin has been a contributing factor to their 
suffering. 

The fact that sin aggravates the seeming indiffer- 
ence of nature to man’s plight calls for repentance. 
God has placed at man’s disposal many resources 
which can enable him to control and direct into 
useful channels a number of nature’s forces which 
appear at times to be unfriendly. The class may dis- 
cuss how individual members can be better stewards 
of the resources which God has committed to them 
and their brethren. In this way men can come to a 
better appreciation of nature. 


The class can probably cite other factors which 
involve men in suffering and appear to reveal the 
indifference of nature to man’s welfare. However, 
in the end there will remain instances of suffering 
which are beyond our comprehension. There is an 
irreducible minimum of tragedy in human life. For 
no apparent reason a tornado strikes a community 
or a young man falls victim to cancer. In the sphere 
of our personal lives, tragedy often assumes an even 
greater place than it does in our relation to nature. 
A study of nature has no answer for these tragedies. 
While it is not so difficult for men to see God’s power 
and wisdom in nature, it is sometimes hard to dis- 
cern his love. 


Obviously we need a revelation which goes beyond 
nature. We need an assurance of divine love and 
forgiveness which nature cannot give. Further- 
more, if God is personal, as we believe he is, he can 
adequately reveal himself only in a Person. It is 
the conviction of the Christian community that the 
Eternal God was uniquely and decisively present in 
Jesus Christ. The light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ is the clue 
for Christians to the interpretation of nature and 
all of life. 


The revelation of God in Jesus Christ does not 
solve our problems by explaining the mystery of all 
human tragedies but by assuring us that the ulti- 
mate reality in our world is the God who is a 
heavenly Father to his children. In Christ we be- 
hold God’s love for man and the assurance that he 
cares when tragedy falls across any human life. 
This is the real message of comfort which the Bible 
brings to men. God cares; therefore, we can trust 
him. This faith in the goodness of God enables 
men to try to do something with the tragic circum- 
stances of life. As Paul wrote, “God works for good 
with those who love him” (Romans 8:28). This is 
the faith which overcomes the world. 


Learning for Life Discussions 








L. G. Westgate 


Floods destroy property (top); an approaching 

tornado (bottom, left); a monument over the spot 

where a village was buried under molten lava (bot- 
tom, right). 


Phutos by Wide World (above) and Herrington-Olson ( 


“The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants; 
And none of them that take refuge in him shall 
be condemned.”—Psalms 34:22. 
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“Haggai, Malacchi, and Zechariah,” painted by Jo 
Singer Sargent in his “Frieze of the Prophets.’ Courte 
Boston Public Library (photo by Orient and Occiden 


Adult Bible Course 


June 5: POSTEXILIC PROPHET: 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


Graduate Professor of Practical Theology and Dean 
of Students, Union Theological Seminary 


The prophets of the Old Testament are familia 
classified as the “Major Prophets” and the “Mir 
Prophets.” In part, at least, those adjectives : 
artificial and misleading. They referred origina 
simply to the length of the prophetic books. Isai 
and Jeremiah, for example, are listed among | 
“Major Prophets” because the books which give 
the record of their prophecies are so long. As am 
ter of fact, Isaiah and Jeremiah—to name no oth 
—were major prophets for an additional and 
better reason. They were great souls and gr: 
messengers of God. But it is also true that not 
the so-called “Minor Prophets” were minor in i 
portance. Amos and Hosea and Micah—to na 
three—awere of monumental significance. 

All the same, it remains true that some of 
prophets who were called “minor” for the prim: 
reason that their books were short would also h: 
to be classed as minor on the other reckoning. Th 





messages did not have the width or depth of those 
who were the greater spokesmen of God. 

Most of the prophets whose names are included 
in today’s consideration were in this latter group. 
Haggai and Zechariah and Malachi and Joel and 
Obadiah did not speak to the ages as the supreme 
prophets did. They were much more taken up with 
temporary and limited interests. Nevertheless, we 
can be grateful that their messages were preserved 
in the Old Testament along with those that had a 
mightier sweep of spiritual truth. Although their 
emphases were narrow and partial, yet they did 
touch on aspects of life and duty which must not 
be forgotten. Like the subordinate instruments in 
an orchestra, their notes are needed to make up the 
whole range of God’s music in the souls of men. 

Haggai and Zechariah were possessed with a pas- 
sion of enthusiasm for the rebuilding of the Temple. 
Our religion, of course, does not depend on bricks 
and stones and buildings. People will not be made 
good only by having a more beautiful place in which 
to worship. Nevertheless, the kind of devotion which 
builds a house of God does help to give substance 
to the desires of the spirit. A place of worship 
which becomes familiar and which gathers around 
itself rich associations helps make religion seem 
more real, as every single person who has grown to 
love some particular church building knows well. 

So the messages of Haggai and Zechariah which 
have come down across the long years have served 
to encourage and confirm many plain men and 
women who might not know how to preach or be 
expert enough to lead in prayer, but who would 
work and give to build, in their own community, a 
church which would be a witness for God. 

Some of these lesser prophets named in the les- 
son today made another contribution to religion. 
Malachi and Joel and Obadiah were all looking 
toward a future which would be better than their 
troubled present. They speak much of the coming 
“Day of the Lord.” Sometimes their conception of 
this great day when God would manifest his saving 
power was biased and distorted. It was affected by 
a fierce patriotism that warped their thought toward 
the idea of a special deliverance for their own nation 
which could be guaranteed by faithfulness in what 
were in danger of becoming just religious forms. 

But the element of hope which these prophets 
introduced had in itself a beautiful and right 
reality. In dark times, when their own material 
surroundings seemed discouraging, they enabled the 
people still to take heart in the strength of a great 
expectation. Because God lived, the future could 
always have room for a larger life. 

As Longacre has pointed out, these prophets who 
came near the end of the Old Testament period put 
strong emphasis upon ritual. In this they differed 
from the earlier and the greater prophets whose 
message had very little to do with externals and 
everything to do with moral obedience and right 
conduct. 

Ritual alone and systematized forms of worship, 
no matter how dignified and reverent these may be, 
will always be unprofitable—and may even be cor- 
rupting—if they are made a substitute for ethical 
demands. But in their right intention, of course, 
they are not a substitute for good living but an 











incitement to it. As human beings, we are not pure 
spirit, but preachers of the spirit who live also in 
mortal bodies. The spiritual impulse is like a vine 
that needs some definite trellis to climb on. 


Consequently, the old prophets were insisting on 
what is always true when they reminded people that 
regular habits and disciplined methods of saying 
their prayers and acknowledging their dependence 
upon God and bringing the consciousness of him 
toward a definite focus were necessary for all who 
were in earnest in their religion. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 


There is so much biblical material included in 
this lesson that it will be difficult to decide what 
should be omitted and what studied. This of course 
is a problem which the teacher of this course faces 
continually. In fact, teachers are asking what they 
should do, since the church school hour does not give 
time to cover all of the material. 


There are at least two solutions to this problem. 
The first is for the teacher to determine which por- 
tions of a lesson are of greatest signficance and 
spend the class time discussing these, recognizing 
the necessity of omitting important and interesting 
subjects. 

A second way to deal with the problem is to fol- 
low the study more in detail and then possibly once 
each month have a longer meeting, likely at night, 
at which time the class can catch up in their study 
to the current lesson. 


The teacher should keep in mind that this will 
be the only opportunity in this whole study to lead 
the students into glimpsing an over-all picture of 
the Old Testament. The second-year study begin- 
ning next October will be concerned with the life and 
teachings of Jesus, and the third year will be deal- 
ing with the portion of the New Testament following 
the four Gospels. 


Therefore, for this Sunday you may want to spend 
a little time on each of the books, including Haggai, 
Zechariah, Isaiah 56 through 66, Malachi, Joel, and 
Obadiah. If you are using a blackboard with your 
class, you may want to list these names and, as they 
are discussed, write a brief description of each. If 
something like this is not done, the lesson will likely 
become a jumble of names for the class, with no 
clear concept of any of these books. 


There follows below a statement of purpose that 
you may want to use, but if you do not use this one 
be sure to create one of your own. Little progress 
is made without goals, and your carefully decided 
purpose gives the basis for your teaching plan. Fol- 
lowing the “purpose” is a suggested teaching plan, 
based upon the conviction that when people partic- 
ipate in a discussion they are more likely to learn. 

PuRPOSE: The goal which I set for this lesson is 
to help the members of the class see that second- 
rate ideals, even in religion, never bring forth first- 
rate results. I want them to understand the signi- 


ficance of the books studied and why they are not 
great books such as Jeremiah is. 


To introduce the lesson you may want to make 
some statement about last Sunday’s lesson. On the 
other hand, you might like to begin by asking some 
questions such as follows: Do you think that all the 
books of the Bible are of equal spiritual significance? 
Why do you think not? Of the books we have 
studied, which ones would you rate as the great 
books of the Old Testament? Why? Which ones do 
you think are less great? Why? If you have read the 
lesson for today, what would be your estimate of 
the books we are studying? Why do you think so? 
Why should we study them if they are not so signif- 
icant? Do you think it is good that they are in 
the Bible even if less important? Why? 


I. The Major and Minor Prophets. 


1. Do you know what we mean when we speak of 
the “Major Prophets”? Why were certain writings 
called this? Can you name some of them? 


2. What do we mean by “Minor Prophets”? Does 
it mean their writings were less important? Name 
two of the Minor Prophets whose teachings you con- 
sider very significant. 

38. Do you think this means of dividing these 
books a good one? Why not? 


II. Haggai and Zechariah. 

1. What was the major concern of the religious 
leaders of the Jews when they first returned from 
Exile in Babylon to Jerusalem? Was the Temple 
started immediately? Why not? Do you think the 
Temple should have been started first? Why, or 
why not? 

2. Who were some of the religious leaders who 
were trying to get the people to start rebuilding 
the Temple? Haggai blamed all the misfortune of 
the people since their return from Babylon on the 
fact they had built their own homes but had failed 
to build a home for God. What do you think of that 
idea? Why? 

3. How was Zechariah’s writings like those of 
Haggai? How were they different? Which one 
wrote materials of most value? Why? 

4. When was the Temple rebuilt? How important 
actually was it that it be rebuilt? 

5. Why were these books written in the first 
place? What is their value today? How do they 
compare with the Book of Amos? Why do you think 
Amos more important? 


III. Isaiah 56 through 66. 

Twice before we have studied portions of the 
Book of Isaiah. The first portion was written by 
the Prophet Isaiah in about 740 B.c. The second 
part, which we found was so magnificent, was writ- 
ten about two hundred years later, during the Exile. 
Now we come to a portion written after the Exile. 

1. How can we tell when these various portions 
were written? Do you think this makes the writing 
any less important since it all was included under 
one heading rather than put into three different 
books? Why not? 

2. What is the major theme in this latter portion 
of the Book of Isaiah? Do you think this is as 
important a subject as is dealt with in chapters 40 
through 55? Why not? 
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Orient and Occident. 


Sargent. 


3. In chapter 58 the question is raised as to \ 
a person should fast. What answer does the wr 
give? Do you imagine this was a shocking 
radical reply to those who heard it? Why? W 
do you think of this answer? 

4. Turn to your Bible and read the open 
words of Isaiah 61. Who used these same wor 
When? 

5. How would you compare the significance 
this writing with Haggai and Zechariah? Why 


IV. Malachi. 

1. Do you know the origin of the name, “) 
achi’? Is it a person’s name? What, then, is 
What does it mean? 

2. What is the problem that is dealt with in ‘ 
book? Is there a familiar note for us today in 
attitude of the religious people of that day? W 
is it? What caused it? Do you think we have so 
thing of the same today? 

3. What great event was the writer looking 
ward? What had delayed the coming of Jehov 
When would he come? What would result? 


V. Joel. 

1. We find in Malachi a hope for the coming 
Jehovah. Then as we turn to the little book of J 
we find this prophet also writing of the days 
Jehovah. What events and experiences had led 
religious people of that day to look to a be 
future? What had been their hopes and dre: 
about conditions when they returned to Jerusalk 
What conditions did they find? 

2. Were Malachi and Joel the first writing: 
speak of “the day of Jehovah”? Do you remer 
where we first ran into that expression and idea 

3. Did the idea die out after this time? |! 
has it influenced all Christian thinking? 

4. Was the “day of the Lord” to be a n 
pleasant time? What did they think would hap 
in that day? What effect did such an idea h 


“Malachi” from “Frieze of the Prophets” by John Sin 

































on the lives and thinking of the Jews? What bad? 
What good? 


VI. Obadiah. 

1. The little Book of Obadiah also looks forward 
to “the day of Jehovah.” What did he think would 
happen in that day? 

2. How does the cencept of the coming of Jehovah 
as expressed in Obadiah compare with the idea of 
the “suffering servant” in Second Isaiah? 

3. Were both ideas still held in the lifetime of 
Jesus? Why do you think so? 

The lesson may be closed with a statement point- 
ing out that the prophets of the time after the 
Exile were concerned with two things, the ritual 
and the day of Jehovah. This was far below the 
high standard of religious thinking set by Amos, 
Hosea, Jeremiah, and Second Isaiah. Still today 
many people’s religion is concerned with second- 
rate interests. Jesus was always concerned. with 
things of primary importance. 

For next Sunday’s lesson read Longacre’s mate- 
rials in Adult Student, and, if possible, all the Book 
of Leviticus. If you do not read it all, read at least 
the Holiness Code in Leviticus 17 through 26. 


June 12: PRIESTLY LITERATURE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


In the last lesson we were thinking both about 
the possible danger and also about the real and right 
value of religious forms. If the forms become exag- 
gerated until they are regarded almost as a kind 
of spiritual charm which works automatically, then 
of course there is danger. 


In primitive religions we can see the danger in 
its crudest expression. A particular religious act 
is regarded as having magic efficacy, and a particu- 
lar religious object, like an amulet, is supposed to 
have miraculous power in itself. Even when religion 
has grown beyond this more obvious level of super- 
stitution, there will still be ways in which a system 
of religious laws and ordinances can hamper the 
soul’s life instead of setting it free. 


That was the danger of the codes that grew up 
in Israel, as they became stamped with a more and 
more rigid authority. They had grown out of a deep 
desire to know the will of God and to specify exactly 
what obedience to his will must mean, and so there 
was a noble moral earnestness in them. But in the 
developing religion of the later Old Testament, the 
trouble was that the specifications became increas- 
ingly rigid and dogmatic. The priestly teachers, in 
their zeal to leave nothing in uncertainty, wanted 
to pin down all spiritual life into exact prescriptions. 
They thought that the last word could be spoken. 

In that belief, and in their effort to frame a teach- 
ing in accordance with it, they were in line with 
a very constant human desire. In every generation 
a great many people definitely do not want to be 
left to their own discoveries and decisions in re- 
ligion. There is a notable book by a contemporary 
psychologist. Erich Fromm, which is_ entitled 
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Escape from Freedom (Rinehart and Company, Inc.) 
and its thesis is the fact that multitudes of human 
beings do not primarily want intellectual or religious 
freedom with all the risks which these involve. They 
want certainty; they want to be told. 


This desire for authority was the strength of 
the Jewish law, and this was the reason why it 
could be defended with such passionate consci- 
entiousness by men like Saul of Tarsus. With all 
its definite prescriptions as to worship and life, it 
was regarded as the essential framework which kept 
religion sure and steady. It was a guarantee against 
looseness in belief or in behavior. Consequently, 
Saul of Tarsus, while he was a Pharisee and a per- 
secutor of Christians, felt that the Law must be 
maintained at all costs, and that anything that went 
beyond it or seemed inconsistent with it must be 
blasphemy. 


Now, of course, there was an element of truth in 
this, even though the truth had been distorted. 
There is value in a definite codification of what 
good men through the years have come to believe is 
supremely important for right worship of God and 
for real obedience to him. The priestly writers of 
the Old Testament were trying to perform a genuine 
service. The prophet breaks new ground, but the 
priest has to build up the structures of ordered cus- 
tom and habit into which men can begin to live. 


We can readily understand our debt to those who 
have written down and preserved those fundamental 
codes of conduct which are the framework of endur- 
ing moral life. Consider, for example, the incompa- 
rable debt that we owe to the Old Testament for 
transmission of the Ten Commandments. But laws 
and codes that have to do with less central matters 
can have their great value also. Many provisions 
of the ancient Priestly Code and the Holiness Code 
are antiquated and outgrown. But nevertheless, as 
they systematized men’s behavior one toward an- 
other they made for social adjustment, and the 
effort to prescribe ways of worship gave actual 
guidance to those who, if left to their own untaught 
impulses, might not have worshiped at all. 


Only a hasty unwisdom will think that it can 
despise or dispense with the principle of regularity 
and order and proved form. A contemporary theo- 
logical student, taking a course which included a 
study of some of the historic liturgies, happened 
at the same time to hear a stirring evangelist. He 
wrote, “After all is said and done, I honestly can- 
not get aroused by litanies, collects, rituals, cere- 
monials, and what have you; but I can get excited 
about this evangelist ... He doesn’t give the impres- 
sion of being one too much concerned with how the 
Christian message may be adequately bottled and 
preserved in beautiful ritual and symbolism, but 
rather how he can inflame others with that spirit 
which is so evident in his own life.” All well and 
good. But people cannot be listening to evangelists 
every day. After the evangelists have come and 
gone, people need to have some clear way of worship 
in which they can continue to express the aspira- 
tions which the evangelist or the prophet has 
aroused. 

The other side of this fact is the danger expressed 
in such words—in the sentences quoted above—as 
“bottled and preserved.” There is always the danger 
that set forms and codes may do just this: namely, 


they may bottle up the impulses of the spirit until 
they are dull and flat. Then orthodox belief and 
orthodox behavior become not life-giving, but life- 
depressing, and become so just because of their 
hard and inflexible conscientiousness. 


That was what Saul of Tarsus discovered. He 
saw that the Law, great though its role had been, 
could never by itself save men from death into life, 
and, indeed, that if it made men complacent and 
self-righteous, it could itself be deadly. Beyond 
the Law and the code, life must always move forward 
into new and living expressions of the grace of God. 


So it is not a case of either-or, but of both-and. 
The lawgivers and the codemakers of the Old Testa- 
ment rendered their true and honorable service, 
but their service was incomplete. No pattern de- 
vised for one generation must be made a strait 
jacket for all time. Training according to the law 
must always make room for the enlarging experi- 
ences of life. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Begin your study for this lesson by reading the 
materials in Adult Student by Longacre. Then you 
will want to read Bowie’s excellent interpretation 
of the place of the priest in religion. Turn next to 
your Bible and read Exodus 25 through 40, all of 
Leviticus, and Numbers 1:1 through 10:10. Read 
with special care the Holiness Code (Leviticus 17 
through 26). 

Both during and after you have completed this 
reading, you will want to spend much time in thought 
and prayer, seeking to discover what portions of this 
material will help most the members of your class. 
Likely they should get at least a general under- 
standing of what the priestly literature is; how it 
differs from the writings of the prophets; what the 
priest’s contribution to a religious society is; and 
the limitations and dangers of a priestly religion. 
Decide on your aim or purpose and then plan your 
teaching procedure. The aim and teaching plan 
given below should be suggestive, but should not 
take the place of your original aim and plans. 


PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson successful 
if members of the class learn from it the necessity 
both of being dependent and independent in their 
religious living; that priests and prophets both have 
their place in personal religious living as well as in 
religious history, and the place of each. 

This lesson might be introduced by a statement 
concerning the relationship of prophets and priests. 
“We have spent much time this year talking about 
the contribution of the prophets to the Hebrew 
religion. With unreserved admiration, we have 
spoken of such men as Amos, Micah, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the Second Isaiah. Today we are 
turning to another group of religious leaders, the 
priests. We cannot name them as we can the 
prophets, yet to the ancient Hebrew and the modern 
Jew they were more important than the prophets.” 


I. Prophet and Priest. 


1. What would you say was the difference be- 
tween a prophet and a priest? What did the prophets 
do? What was their great contribution? Would 
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it be a good thing if all religious leaders \ 
prophets? Why not? 

2. What was the job of a priest? Do you cons 
his job as important as the prophet’s? Why? 

3. What are the dangers of a priestly religi 
Why? Did the Jews succumb to this danger? \ 
do you think so? 

4. What was Jesus’ attitude toward the pi 
of his day? Why? Do you think he was aga 
the priestly function? What did he do that indic: 
that he was not? 

5. What is the danger to the ordinary worsh 
of a priestly religion? Do we have any chur 
today that emphasize the priestly? Which or 
What is the danger they face? 

6. Should a church tell its members just wha 
believe? Why do you believe as you do? Sh¢ 
a church tell its members just what they can 
cannot do? Why do you think as you do? Do s 
people want to be told just what to believe 
do? Why? 

7. Does The Methodist Church tell members w 
they should believe and do? Why does it not 
down hard and fast rules? 

8. Did Jesus set down a set of beliefs and pi 
tices that all must follow? What did he do? 
you think it best that he gave principles rather t) 
rules? Why? 

9. How should an individual come to his ¢ 
religious faith and practices? What is the plac« 
the priest in our church today? Is he importa 
What must our church avoid? Why? 


II. The Priestly View. 

1. What did the religion of the Jews after 
Exile consist of primarily? What was the place 
the priest? What were his duties? What were 
responsibilities of the people? 

2. What did the Exile in Babylon have to do w 
the increase of the priestly element in the Jew 
religion? Had the Jews had laws, rites, and ce 
monies before the Exile? Can you give an exam 
of any? 


III. The Priestly Code. 


1. In what part of the Bible do we find 
Priestly Code of laws? Do you remember when 
were studying the stories of the Pentateuch that 
spoke of the “P” or “Priestly” source? Do jy 
understand now better what is meant by that? 
you remember what we found were the outstandi 
characteristics of the “P” materials? 

2. How do we know that the ‘“‘Priestly” materi 
were gathered and edited during and following t 
Exile into Babylon? Do you know if any of th: 
laws are still followed by the modern Jew? W! 
did we say he considers the most important p: 
of his Scriptures? 

3. Have you read some of these laws? (If m 
of the class have not, it would be wise to turn 
some section of Leviticus and read some of these 
the class.) What do you think of these? 

4. Why are these laws so meticulous in givi 
instructions concerning such minute things? WI! 
is the philosophy and thought underlying the« 


laws? Once you understand the philosophy und: 


lying this code of laws, do you better understa 





the place of the priest in Jewish thought and re- 
ligion? 


IV. The Holiness Code. 


1. Do you know what the Holiness Code is? Why 
is it called that? Where is it found? 

2. Where was this written? What was the pur- 
pose of it? What are some of the requirements and 
prohibitions listed in it? What were some of the 
religious practices that could not be carried on in 
Babylon? What rites and ceremonies were empha- 
sized? Why? 


V. The Larger Document. 


1. We have already discussed the fact that these 
priestly writers not only drew up these codes of 
law, but also edited the stories and materials which 
we find in the first five books of the Old Testament 
to fit their philosophy. Longacre has pointed out 
that they distinguished four periods in history. Do 
you remember what these four periods are? What 
was the emphasis in the first era? The second? The 
third? The fourth? 

2. Longacre says: “The first three periods, as 
here described, reflect the situation of the Jews 
during the Captivity.” What does he mean by this 
statement? He also says: “The fourth period, how- 
ever, reflects the elaborate ritual of the second 
Temple.” Do you agree with that? Why? 

3. Looking back over this study of the priestly 
development in Israel, what do you think of it? 
What were its reasons for developing? Was the 
concept fundamentally religious? Wherein did it 
fail? What does this study say to us today about 
religion? What does it say to us about our personal 
religion ? 

These last questions should help to summarize 
this lesson and by them or with a statement you 
should help the class see the importance and the 
sincere religious motive of this priestly movement, 
and also its failure and the implication of this for 
the individual and the church today. 


Read the lesson material for next Sunday in Adult 
Student. Then examine carefully (and if possible 
read) the Pentateuch, looking for the plan of it as 
developed by the priests. 


“Mission Accomplished” 


WHEN the atomic bomb fell on Nagasaki, nearly 
ten thousand Catholic Christians were killed at one 
time, three out of six parish churches were de- 
stroyed and one made unusable, three out of six 
schools were destroyed, all but one monastery went 
up in flames, and all five Catholic social institutions 
in the city were reduced to ashes.—From Darkness 
of the Sun, by Richard T. Baker; 1947; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, publishers. 
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It is a curious fact that no evidence has yet been 
found that the King James Version was ever author- 
ized in the sense of being publicly sanctioned by 
Convocation or by Parliament or by the Privy Coun- 
cil or by the King. But it did not need that.—From 
The English New Testament, by Luther A. Weigle; 
1949; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, publishers. Used 
by permission. 
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June 19: THE PRIESTLY BIBLE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


The religion of Judaism is supremely a religion 
of the Book. The Jewish people came to believe that 
God’s revelation of himself and God’s will for man 
had been expressed in a categorical form, where men 
could turn to it and read it word for word, and so 
be taught to obey it with no excuse for uncertainty. 


A religion of the Book has thus a special power. 
It seems to take the whole matter of religious living 
out of the realm where there is any vagueness, and 
bring it down to the ground of plain prescriptions 
and unmistakable paths in which men are to walk. 


But religion, of course, does not begin that way. 
It begins with the immediate intuition in great 
souls of the reality of God. It begins with direct 
experience and not in secondhand obedience to what 
somebody else has expressed. But of course not 
every individual is gifted with special spiritual 
awareness. With the prophets and with some of 
the other great seers and interpreters of truth, like 
Moses, it was as though they spoke directly to God 
and were spoken to by him ‘“‘as a man speaketh with 
his friend.” 

But these great religious geniuses do not appear 
in every generation. For the average run of human 
beings, it seems necessary that what the geniuses 
have learned should be put into plain words which 
they can accept and live by. So comes to pass the 
development of laws and codes, inspired by some 
original experience of truth and passed on to those 
who lack much sense of personal inspiration and 
need somebody else to tell them what to think and 
to do. 


The function of the Book in religion is, there- 
fore, an indispensable one, but there is a danger in 
it too. The danger is that the written word may 
come to be regarded as so final and so binding that 
all life is fixed within its pattern. The Jewish people 
had the Book of the Old Testament. The Christian 
Church, which grew out of Judaism, also had its 
Book—our larger Bible—which began with the Old 
Testament as its basis and then added to these the 
writings of our New Testament. The message of the 
New Testament was, of course, not first of all a 
document. It was Jesus himself and the living ex- 
perience of men who knew him. But if their ex- 
perience was to be passed on, it had to be written 
down, and so the written gospels and the other books 
of the New Testament came into being. They are, 
of course, our priceless possession. They are the 
standard of thought and practice by which all Chris- 
tian life in succeeding generations must be meas- 
ured. 

At the same time, our eyes must always be open 
to the risk that is run when men misinterpret or 
misuse the Book. The religion of Judaism became 
Stereotyped by the insistence of the rabbis that 
every jot and tittle of the law represented the will 
of God which must be received exactly and obeyed 
to the last letter. It is always easier to follow exact 
commandments than to express ideals that cannot 
be dogmatically defined. 





Ezra brings the Law before the people, Nehemiah 8:2. 


(Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


Gustave Doré, artist. 


But it is also perilous to think that rigid obedience 
to what is written will necessarily lead to the fulfill- 
ment of life. It may cripple life instead, and im- 
prison it in hard and intolerant formal orthodoxies. 
That is what tended to happen to some degree at 
the time of the Reformation. As part of the revolt 
from the corruptions which were present in the 
church and in the abuse of the church’s authority, 
the reformers exalted the Bible as the only rule of 
thought and practice. Protestantism began with a 
new emphasis, as a religion of the Book. The fact 
gave a noble conscientiousness to Protestant obed- 
ience, but it could fall into the exaggeration of a 
biblical literalism which might make the Bible a 
fetish instead of the source of ever-new and living 
faith. 


Erasmus, the great, scholar of the period of the 
Reformation, said: ‘‘Beware how you make the new 
learning synonymous with heresy, lest you make 
orthodoxy synonymous with ignorance.” There are 
old rigid views of the Bible which, notwithstanding 
their intense conscientiousness, are destructive to 
real religion because they will not let men’s minds 
be free. In almost every generation we get new light 
upon the Bible: new information as to when its 
different books were written, and why; new and 
wider information as to the circumstances in which 
they were written; better understanding, therefore, 
of the purpose of the writers and what part of 
their message applied only to their particular gen- 
eration and what part is of timeless significance 
for us. 

A noble old teacher in an American theological 
seminary in the last century gave his seminary this 
motto: “Seek the truth, come whence it may, cost 
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what it will.”’ We who have inherited the Bo 
Books receive from it a message of God’s revel 
in history and the culminating revelation of hi! 
in Jesus Christ. What we want to do is to tru 
the continuing guidance of the Holy Spirit; to s 
the Bible frankly and fearlessly, sure that no 
knowledge which is true will upset God’s Truth 
knowing also that the Bible is not a dead re 
but a road that points to larger understanding 
a more adventurous life. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


We have moved far enough along in our stud 
the Bible so that the lesson for today ought to p 
very interesting and helpful both to you and 
class. We go back to the first five books of the 
Testament where we began this study nine mo 
ago. However, if we had had this lesson then 
cerning the actual forming of the Pentateuch 
its meaning, we would not have understood it 
addition to the pleasure of learning more about 
portion of the Scriptures, this lesson will also n 
clear to you and your class how far you have c 
in your Bible study. 

You will want to begin your study with the r 
ing of the materials in Adult Student and 
Bowie’s material above. Now turn to your B 
and, in the light of your reading, study the 
five books of the Old Testament. See if you a; 
that Genesis actually was intended to be an in 
duction and Deuteronomy an appendix. 

PURPOSE: to help the class see how, why, 
when the Pentateuch became Scripture to the J: 
and appreciate both the human and the divine f 
tion in creating the Scriptures. 

This lesson could be introduced with such a st 
ment as this: “For months now we have been fol 
ing the course of Hebrew history and religion. 
have seen how their various writings came 
being and how important religious literature c 
during and following the Exile. Actually, howe 
the Jews did not consider any of these writing 
Scripture, with the possible exception of Deu 
onomy. The writings of the prophets were just | 
—prophets’ writings. The history was import 
but not Scripture. Today we are going to see 
the first five books of the Old Testament were li 
up until, in about the year 400 B.c., they actu 
became the first Jewish Bible.” 


I. The Priestly Document. 

1. When we say that the Pentateuch wa 
priestly document, do we mean they wrote all of 
What do we mean then? Where did they get 
materials which were included in these writin 

With these questions and others you should | 
the class see that most of the material in such b« 
as Genesis and Exodus had existed for ages, 
that the priestly group gathered these together 
revised and edited them into the framework i 
which they believed they should go. 

2. What was the cause of this new interest 
religious literature? What was the reason 
expanding and editing these writings? What \ 
the result? What advantages come with the est 
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lishment of the Pentateuch? What limitations? 

These questions should remind the class of the 
great increase in interest in their historical and 
religious past that came to ‘the Jews during the 
Exile, and how increasingly they believed that they 
must in every way fulfill Jehovah’s expectation of 
them. Help them to see also the points Bowie brings 
out about the advantages and dangers of the written 
word. 

3. We saw how before the Exile the temples were 
destroyed everywhere, except in Jerusalem, by the 
Deuteronomic reformers. That left the Jews away 
from Jerusalem, as all the exiles were soon, without 
a place to worship. What institution grew up dur- 
ing the Exile as a place for the Jews to sing together 
and read the writings and discuss them? What 
effect did the rise of the synagogue have upon the 
need for scriptures? Do you think that helped in 
the development of the priestly Bible? Why? 


II. The Pentateuch Was a New Bible. 

It is easy to understand how these writings soon 
were felt to be the very word of God by the Jews. 

1. What were the three steps that these materials 
went through before they were considered Scrip- 
ture? Is this process of being written, collected, and 
accepted as Scripture, the same process that the 
New Testament followed? 

2. Do you think this a logical way for the Scrip- 
tures to come into a place of esteem and reverence? 
Does this mean they were not inspired? How else 
could they have become Scripture? 

3. About when did we say this Priestly Bible, 
the Pentateuch, came into its present form? How 
important was it to the Jews of that day? How im- 
portant is it to Jews today? 

4. Were the writings of the prophets considered 
Scripture at this time? Was that section of the 
Old Testament called “the writings’ considered 
Scripture at this time? Have “the Prophets” and 
“the writings” ever reached the same exalted status 
in the thinking of the Jews as “the Law,” as the 
Pentateuch is called? Why not? 

These questions should help the class realize that 
“the Law” gave specific instructions of just what 
to do to please Jehovah (according to the Jewish 
concepts) and so is still considered of paramount 
importance. 

5. Longacre in writing of the Pentateuch says 
that it falls into three main sections. Do you re- 
member what they are? Let us look at these books 
from this viewpoint. 


III. The Meaning of Genesis. 

1. If you had to decide which of the first five 
books of the Bible you considered most interesting 
and most important, which would you choose? Do 
you imagine that we find in these stories of Genesis 
the message they were meant to convey? Why not? 
Do we have the moral right to twist these stories to 
fit our own thinking? 

2. Which books of the Pentateuch did the priests 
consider most important? Why? What is the place 
and purpose of Genesis? 

3. Where does Genesis begin? With what por- 
tion of the world? Where does it end geograph- 
ically ? 

4. Where does Genesis begin with humanity? 
Where does it end? 
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5. What was the interest and function of Jehovah 
at the beginning of Genesis? What is his special 
interest at the end? 

This group of questions should help the class see 
that the purpose of Genesis was to introduce the 
idea that God who had made all the world, and all 
humanity, had centered his interest upon one strip 
of land, Canaan, and one group of people, the 
Hebrews, and he was their special God. Genesis 
actually is a focusing process from the general to 
the specific. 


IV. The Heart of the Pentateuch. 

1. Longacre says that to read Genesis and omit 
the rest of the Pentateuch “is like leaving church 
before the sermon.” What do you imagine he means 
by that? Do you agree? Why? 

2. What are the three divisions of the Penta- 
teuch? What did we say was the importance of 
the Law? Under what circumstances did all the 
events take place in Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
bers? 

3. Who was the one dominant figure in all of 
these books? Why? Do we hear much about Moses 
in other books of the Old Testament? I wonder why? 


V. Deuteronomy. 

1. When was it that Deuteronomy first appeared? 
Under what circumstances? What is its message? 

2. Why do you suppose the priestly writers in- 
cluded it in their Scriptures? What place had it 
held in the thinking of the Hebrews prior to this 
time? Where was it placed in the Priestly Bible? 

Questions in sections IV and V should help the 
class see the general content of these last four books 
of the Pentateuch and the importance of them. 

In conclusion you may want to emphasize the 
fact that these five books which we have discussed 
were the first Jewish Bible. Also you may need to 
show God’s part as well as man’s part in this process. 

Next Sunday we are to study another section of 
the Bible known as “the Writings.” Read that 
beautiful story of Ruth again and the heroic story 
of Nehemiah found in the book of that name in 
chapters one to seven. Also, of course, read your 
Adult Student. 
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If God Had Been There... 


YOU may remember the reference to the Cruci- 
fixion in Richard Jefferies’ book, Bevis; the Story 
of a Boy. “The Crucifixion hurt his feelings very 
much; the cruel nails; the unfeeling spear; he looked 
at the picture a long time and then turned the page 
saying, ‘If God had been there, he would not have 
let them do it.’” 

If God had been there! That artless comment 
discloses the whole glory and mystery of the In- 
carnation. Shakespeare himself could not have made 
dramatic irony more complete. For the whole of 
the Christian religion rests on the fact that God 
was there. It is a matter of historic experience that 
out of this lowest depth to which the race of men 
could go down, God made his highest revelation. 
God’s mind and act are shown forth out of the very 
stuff of events which supremely illustrate man’s 
mind and act.—From Christian Doctrine, by J. S. 
Whale; Cambridge University Press, publishers. 
Used by perinission. 


June 26: POSTEXILIC 
HISTORIANS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


According to present-day canons of scholarship, 
history should be written objectively. That is to 
say, the historian should try to free himself as far 
as possible from presuppositions and prejudices of 
his own. He should try to see again and estimate 
the events as they have happened, not from some 
biased viewpoint of his own, but in a broad and 
balanced perspective. He is to present in clear white 
light what occurred, and not make a picture colored 
by his own preferences. 

But in reality every historian is bound to be 
partly, at least, not objective. He can never get 
wholly out of the framework of his own instinctive 
thoughts. Nobody in writing history could or 
would put down every detail of everything that had 
ever happened in the field of which he was writing. 
He will select, and his selection will be governed by 
his own conception of relative importance. Conse- 
quently, all history to some degree will be not just 
a plain narrative, but a personal interpretation. 

The Jewish priests and others who gave us the 
central books of the Old Testament had no hesita- 
tion about being interpreters. Before they began 
to write they had a clear conviction as to what the 
meaning of the whole history was, and they de- 
liberately selected and arranged the details which 
high-lighted all they believed to be this truth. Some- 
times they fell into exaggeration, as is obvious in 
such books as First and Second Chronicles. Often 
they emphasized one aspect of the story and mini- 
mized another. 

We cannot, then, read the Old Testament history 
with an idea that we shall get the events with any 
photographic accuracy. What we do get is the broad 
sweep of a story which all shapes up to and is 
shaped by this conclusion: That through all the his- 
tory of Israel God was manifesting himself in 
human life and destiny, and that the only thing 
that ultimately matters is the relationship of life 
to the will of God. The particular brush strokes in 
the picture might not all stand up under analysis, 
but the over-all effect conveys a truth everlastingly 
to be remembered. It is the truth that human his- 
tory is never just a series of unrelated accidents. 
It is the arena where great moral and spiritual 
principles operate, and with reference to which the 
worth of all the human struggle must finally be 
determined. 

Much of the Old Testament, therefore, was writ- 
ten and collated according to one ruling purpose: to 
show that in every part of history God was specific- 
ally at work. It is fortunate, however, that this 
purpose did not lead to an intolerant exclusiveness. 
To the central and predominant part of the Old 
Testament, the law and the history, there were added 
also what were called the Writings. It is a happy 
thing for our religious heritage that these books 
of Writings were included in the sacred scriptures 
that have been handed down to us. For in this group 
of Writings is such a part of the Old Testament as 
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the Book of Psalms, with its immortal collecti: 
spiritual lyrics which run the wide gamut o 
instinctive emotions of our human souls. Ar 
the Writings also is the Book of Job, one of 
greatest expressions in all literature of the str 
of the human mind to understand what seem 
rational calamity and of the human heart in 
midst of its desolation to feel sure of God. 

Among these Writings also is the lovely Box 
Ruth. Many scholars believe that it was wr 
with a definite intention of counteracting the 
of bitter and fierce exclusiveness which somet 
was emphasized among the Jews. As against 
spirit, the Book of Ruth brings the sugge: 
that this girl from a foreign country and a 
posedly alien people was the exemplar of a pers 
loyalty which was supreme, and that this girl, w 
beauty of character could not be obscured by 
foreign origin, became the ancestress of the g 
King David himself. 

Another book among the Writings for whic! 
can be permanently grateful is the Book of 
hemiah. Few characters in the Old Testament 
equal to Nehemiah in the quiet heroism w 
grapples with a hard task and of the steady dev: 
which can never be deflected from it. The stor 
Nehemiah has a value greater than a chronic! 
a particular event. It is a sort of spiritual par 
also. Nehemiah went back to build up again 
shattered walls of Jerusalem, a city, which, w 
he got through with the building, still looked t 
an obscure and unimpressive place. But to him 
to the prophets before him, Jerusalem was s« 
thing far more than a thing of stones and mor 
It was the Holy City, the symbol of the remembr: 
of God and of God’s presence in the midst of 
people. And that is what the name Jerusalem 
symbolized ever since. 


One great message of the Old Testament is 1 
every generation must in that sense be building 
Jerusalem—making its life a fit place for the c 
ing in of God. Citizens of every nation might 
decide to echo for their own country the great | 
which William Blake wrote with reference to his 





I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


We have studied two of the major sections of 
Old Testament, “the Law” and “the Prophets.” 7 
Sunday we will consider that miscellaneous sect 
known as “the Writings.” Since several books 
included in this Sunday’s lesson, there will not 
much time to spend on any one. However, it mi 
be wise to concentrate particularly upon the fi 
seven chapters of Nehemiah and on the little B: 
of Ruth. Read these and also examine caref! 
the Books of Chronicles and Ezra. Of course, » 
will want to study carefully the comments writ 
by Longacre and Bowie. 


PURPOSE: to help the class understand the gene 
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aspects of the section of the Old Testament referred 
to as “the Writings,” with special knowledge of the 
Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Ruth. 


This lesson might be introduced with a statement 
such as: “Last Sunday we discussed how the first 
Jewish Scripture, the Pentateuch, came into being 
and something of what it contains. We discovered 
that the priestly influence is to be found through- 
out these first five books of the Old Testament as 
these books were edited and enlarged by the priestly 
group. Also we found that Genesis is but an intro- 
duction to the laws which the Jews considered most 
important. Sometime ago we studied the writing 
of the prophets and such books as I and II Samuel 
and I and II Kings. These two, ‘the Law’ and ‘the 
Prophets,’ make up two of the three main sections 
of the Old Testament. Today we are to study some- 
thing of the third major section.” 


I. The Writings. 

1. What is this third section of the Old Testa- 
ment called? What are some of the books included 
in “the Writings’? How did these books get into 
this group? 

2. Are there any distinguishing characteristics 
about the books in this section? What is the theme 
that runs through many of them? 


3. Our lesson is entitled ‘“‘Postexilic Historians.” 
What did the Jews mean by the term, “historians”? 
Were these men accurate gatherers of information 
about past events? 

4. What was the purpose of the history they 
wrote? What effect did that have on these books? 

5. What was the major interest of these writers? 
Do you think they were successful in their under- 
taking? 

The group of questions in this section when dis- 
cussed by the class should help them grasp the mean- 
ing of the term “the Writings” and how these were 
primarily books that were written after “the Law” 
and “the Prophets” and vary greatly in value and 
spiritual content. They should know that the re- 
ligious concept of that day led them to write pri- 
marily for religious purposes and they were not 
historians in the same sense as we use the term. 


II. The Books of Chronicles. 


1. Do you know whether the Books of Chronicles 
were one or two books in origin? Why was it 
separated? 

2. Have you tried to read this book? Let us 
turn to the opening chapters. Why are all of these 
names given? Do they have any value today? 

3. Turn in your Bible to chapter 10. What is 
the major interest of the book from here on? Why 
was the writer interested in the first Temple? What 
does this indicate about the writer? 


4. Both Longacre and Bowie point out how the 
writer of Chronicles likes large numbers, even to 
the point of exaggeration. Is it surprising to you 
to find a writer in the Bible who exaggerates? 
Should it be surprising? Does it lessen the validity 
of the Bible as a whole? Why not? 

5. How would you evaluate the Books of Chron- 
icles for our day? Why do you think it was included 
in the Old Testament? 


Discussing this group of questions should in a 
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few minutes give to the students a clear insight into 
the Books of Chronicles and help them see that their 
value for the Christian today is primarily historical. 


III. Ezra—Nehemiah. 


Not too much time should be spent on this section, 
but out of the discussion should come a clear view 
of the one important element in these books, the 
man Nehemiah. 


1. What period of history is covered in the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah? Who wrote these 
books? Were they originally two books or one? 


2. Have you read enough from these writings to 
get an understanding of the contents? If so, do you 
find them consistent? Do historians consider them 
so? 

3. What is the one outstanding person found in 
these books? Who will briefly tell the story of 
Nehemiah? 


IV. Ruth. 


It is doubtful if you will have time in class to read 
the story of Ruth, but it would be good if you did. 
The class should get an appreciation not only of 
the beauty of the story but of its interracial implica- 
tions. Have someone tell the story to the class. 

1. I know all of us love the story of Ruth? Why? 
What is there in it that especially appeals to you? 
Is it the loyalty of Ruth to her mother-in-law? Is it 
the love story that finds a happy ending? Is it the 
nobility of character portrayed throughout? 

2. About when was this book written? When was 
the setting of the story? How do you know? 

3. Why was Ruth of great importance to the 
Hebrews? Was she a Hebrew? What was her tribe? 
What does that mean about the blood of King David? 





“We Ain’t Got Anywhere Yet—Throw Him Overboard” 


HERBLOcK, 
OM THe WAH IRCTON Pose 


Used by permission of ‘‘The Washington Post’’ 





4. What seemingly was the writer trying to say 
through this story? What does it have to say to us? 


V. Summary. 

1. We have spent some time studying the writ- 
ings which appeared after the Exile. What would 
you say were the major characteristics of these 
writings? 

2. Where did we find the strongest expression of 
“a liturgical pattern for Jewish life”? 

3. What new concepts of God are to be found in 
these writings? 

Today we finish this unit of study which has 
been concerned with what happened to the exiles 
as they were freed to go back to Jerusalem. We 
have found that their religion lost much of its 
vitality in seeking a set ritualistic form, but out 
of this same spirit came the formation of the Jewish 
Scriptures which have come down to us and which 
we call the Old Testament. 

Next Sunday we begin a new unit of study. You 
will find it helpful if you will look through all of it 
carefully and then read the first lesson. 
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The Demonstration Counts 

WALLACE PETTY, the great Baptist preacher, 
whose life all too soon came to its end, went with 
a student to hear Kagawa. When they came out, 
the student remarked to Petty that even he would 
have to admit that Kagawa’s stuff was pretty awful. 
Not a fresh, vital, stimulating thing did Kagawa 
say. Only platitudes! And he said to Petty: “If 
he had not been Kagawa and you had not felt the 
obligation to courtesy, you would have walked out 
on him.” Petty agreed that it was bad. But as 
they walked along, that student remembered some- 
thing. He turned to Petty and said: “You know, 
as Kagawa was lecturing, I noticed those thick 
lenses covering his eyes. I remembered that he is 
going blind from trachoma. He got trachoma by 
living among the poor in the great cities of his 
country. I could not forget that. I guess, Dr. 
Petty, when a man is hanging on a cross he doesn’t 
have to say very much.”—-From When Christ Con- 
trols, by John M. Versteeg; 1943; Abingdon-Cokes- 


bury Press. 


Christian Dimensions 

CHRISTIANS, if they are true to the genius of the 
Gospel, must dream and act in superlatives. They 
must think in large dimensions geographically. 
Theirs must be the vista of eternity. They must be 
content with nothing less than the perfection of 
God, whether for themselves or for their fellows.— 
From The Christian Outlook, by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette; 1948; Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
Used by permission. 

wo OD oF 

God will have us his own by our personal choices 
only. His kingdom on earth and in heaven is built 
only on moral choice. He will have nothing of divine 
automatic control inside the soul of man. He just 
simply will not crash the gate, “Behold, J stand at 
the door, and knock.” If we love him, it may be 
because he first loved us—human love is like that— 
but it is not because he compels us.—From The 
Bridge, by Arthur Wentworth Hewitt; 1948; Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 
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BEHOLD THE MAN! 


June 5: 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By John Paterson 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
Drew Theological Seminary 


SCRIPTURE: JOHN 18:13-14, 19-24, 28-40; 19:1- 


The trial of Jesus is twofold: ecclesiastical a 
civil. Imperial Rome allowed subject peoples a lai 
degree of freedom in their internal affairs but Ro 
reserved the right of review in all cases involvi 
the death penalty. In such cases this might be m« 
form and most governors, wishing to retain pul 
favor, would readily rubber-stamp the verdicts 
the local courts. The Jews plainly expected Pilate 
do so (John 18:30) but Pilate refused to yield ! 
right to try the case again. Thus we have t 
ecclesiastical trial before the Sanhedrin and the ci 
trial before Pilate. Only the Roman authority co 
carry out the death sentence after it had been ra 
fied by the procurator. 

The Sanhedrin was the Jewish parliament and t 
metropolitan town council in one. It consisted 
seventy-one members, including the president, a 
its members are defined as “chief priests, elde 
and scribes.” The chief priests were Sadduce 
the elders were the leading men of the communi 
while the scribes were Pharisees. The chief pri 
presided over the court and his power was seco 
only to that of the procurator. We will best visu 
ize the background if we think briefly of the leadi 
figures who stood for a few brief moments in t 
blaze of ineffable holiness and were revealed f 
what they really were. 

John tells us “they led him to Annas” (Jo! 
18:13). The name Annas means “gracious” b 
never did man more grievously belie his nan 
Deposed from the high priesthood twenty yea 
before, he was still the real “power behind t 
throne” while his son-in-law, Caiaphas, occupi 
the high office (A.D. 18-36). Five of Annas’ so 
succeeded to the office. They were priests in nar 
but sordid, real politicians by nature. The wh« 
genius of Sadduceeism was political. Their attitu 
to religion was mainly negative: they did not belie 
in immortality, judgment to come, prayer, or ange 
They did believe in themselves. Haughty, pro 
aristocrats their one thought was financial gai 
Their wealth was derived from “the booths of tl 
sons of Annas” which monopolized the sale of : 
kinds of material for sacrifice. There were tl 
traders whom Jesus drove from the temple cour 
(John 2:14), and we can imagine the savage glee « 
Annas as he saw his hated enemy within his clutche 
It was the hour and power of darkness: it w: 





“Jesus Scourged”; P. Puvis de Chavannes, artist. (Copy- 
right, William H. Wise and Company.) 


night—the night that enfolded the world but not so 
black as the evil hearts of men. 

John seems to omit mention of the trial before 
Caiaphas (John 18:24) but we can clearly discern 
three stages in the ecclesiastical trial. First there 
is the informal meeting with Annas (John 18:12- 
14, 19-24), next the hurriedly convened assembly 
of the Sanhedrin in the small hours of the morning, 
and, finally, the meeting after sunrise to ratify the 
earlier proceedings. The Sanhedrin could not legally 
meet save between sunrise and sunset. In the time 
that intervened between the irregular and the regu- 
lar meetings Mark tells us how the time was spent: 
“And some began to spit on him, and to cover his 
face, and to strike him, saying to him, ‘Prophesy!’ 
And the guards received him with blows” (Mark 
14:65). The accused was denied the fundamental 
privileges of law: the Lamb of God was at the 
mercy of the wolves. 

From Caiaphas we pass to Pilate. The procurator 
resided at Caesarea but on his visits to Jerusalem he 
stayed in the Praetorium, formerly the palace of 
Herod. The Jews could not enter this unclean place: 
they were ready to pollute their soul with blood but 
they would not pollute their bodies by breach of 
outward etiquette. They thought to atone for in- 
ward defilement and unprincipled action by out- 
ward decorum. When religion degenerates into 
ritual it becomes a deadly peril to the soul. For 
those Jews Pilate had no love. Once before, Josephus 
tells us, they had reported him to his superiors at 
Rome and he had been reprimanded. He dared not 
risk a second reprimand, and the Jews knew that 
well. Pilate was a man crippled for the duty of 











today by the wrong of yesterday. He.was burdened 
by his own past. 

In vain he seeks to evade responsibility. He tries 
three separate moves. First, he seeks to shift the 
venue of trial to Herod’s jurisdiction but that vulgar 
sensationalist was not to be thus trapped (Luke 
23:7-11). Next, Pilate tries an appeal to the people, 
but is disgusted with their choice of Barabbas (John 
18:39-40). Finally, he seeks to appeal to their pity 
and presents Jesus, with the bloody marks of scourg- 
ing upon him, as an object to excite compassion 
(John 19:1-5). Well he knew “that it was out of envy 
that they had delivered him up” (Matthew 27:18), 
but his sense of justice was finally overborne by 
consideration of his personal interest. He had 
glimpses of better things but no power to force his 
way in the teeth of the gale. He yields inch by 
inch, but he yields. The inevitable law of that awful 
day found in Pilate its supreme illustration that 
those who seem to be judging Jesus are really judged 
by him. He passes to his cross as to a throne: in the 
light of the ages they who sentenced him are self- 
sentenced and self-condemned. 


Was ever battle won like this— 
Where He that lost was gaining; 
And He that fell, was triumphing, 
And He that died was reigning: 
And He that held the reed of scorn 
A sceptre was obtaining. 
—J. M. Neale 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By M. Earl Cunningham 


Director of Leadership Education 
General Board of Education 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Jesus’ preparation for the trials 
II. Three states of the ecclesiastical trial 
III. Jesus before Pilate 
IV. Jesus in contrast with accusers 


A good way to begin the class discussion will be 
for you to state that the lesson today is closely 
related to that of last Sunday. In fact the trials 
of Jesus before Annas and Caiaphas and Pilate, 
which are so dramatically described in this lesson, 
can be fully understood only in relation to Gethsem- 
ane. 

We will remember that while they were in Caesa- 
rea Philippi Jesus told his disciples that the Son of 
Man must suffer and be rejected by the chief priests, 
the elders, and the scribes and be killed. Now he 
had come face to face with the terrible ordeal await- 
ing him. Even at this late hour, he could have left 
the Garden, moved out of the zone of danger during 
the night and evaded the trials and the Crucifixion. 
Yet he deliberately chose these sufferings because 
of his willingness to do the will of God regardless 
of the cost. 

_Jesus always prepared himself for crises. In this 
situation, he faced the crisis before it arose. As was 
his life-long custom, he solved the problem through 


prayer. It was in this period of searching in 
Gethsemane that he found the strength to carry out 
the Father’s will that he endure the Cross. 

After this introduction, call attention to the fact 
that there were really two trials—the ecclesiastical 
and the civil. Mention also the three stages in the 
ecclesiastical trial. 

Begin the discussion of the first stage by telling 
the class some of the interesting facts given in the 
“Biblical Background.” Note especially that this 
was really an informal meeting in the home of Annas 
who probably was immediately responsible for the 
arrest of Jesus. Annas had been high priest twenty 
years earlier, his five sons had served in this office, 
and now his son-in-law, Caiaphas, was president of 
the Sanhedrin. Annas was probably the most power- 
ful member of the Sanhedrin. 

Read John 18:13-14, 19-24. Then ask your class: 
What impresses you most in this account of Jesus 
before Annas? The following will probably be men- 
tioned by the members of the class: (1) Jesus’ 
straightforward and courageous reply to his ac- 
cusers’ attempt to get him to say something that 
could be used against him; (2) the fact that Jesus 
did not retaliate when the officer struck him; (3) 
the spirit of true humility of Jesus throughout the 
encounter. 

How do we act when our attempts at Christian 
living bring opposition or criticism? Do we take 
our stand boldly as Jesus did, or do we compromise? 
How can we help one another live more nearly ac- 
cording to our convictions? 

You may want to summarize quickly the informa- 
tion we have about the two stages of the trial before 
Caiaphas and about the insults and suffering Jesus 
had to endure during the night and early morning 
hours. Note particularly the illegal nature of the 
proceedings. 

You are now ready to consider the trial before 
Pilate. The account in John 18:28 through 19:16, or 
portions of it, may be read. It will be helpful also to 
compare this account with Luke 23:13-25. Note 
Pilate’s insistence that Jesus was innocent. Luke 
records three statements in which the Roman ruler 
expressed this judgment. The account in John like- 
wise emphasizes Pilate’s conviction that there was 
no reason for executing Jesus. This account in the 
Fourth Gospel also gives a clear picture of his at- 
tempts to set the Master free. 

You will need to consider with your class this 
question: Why, then, did Pilate consent to have 
Jesus crucified? Here three factors stand out clearly: 
(1) Pilate’s past record, (2) his fear that he might 
lose his job, and consequently, (3) his unwillingness 
to take the responsibility vested in him. Point out 
three separate attempts he made to evade respon- 
sibility. Also note the way he yielded step by step 
to the demands of enemies of Jesus (see “Biblical 
Background”). 

Pilate did not join the accusers of Jesus, but he 
did equal damage because he chose to crucify him 
rather than risk trouble with the Jewish leaders 
which might endanger his political career. This is 
a perfect example of degradation in high office. 
Pilate chose the fortunes of a political career rather 
than the approval of his own conscience. 

Discuss with your class this question: What is 
the difference between the attitude of Pilate and of 
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the type of person today who for business or 

reasons will not take a stand on a moral issv 
fear of losing votes or business or friends? 
discussion of this question should not be dit 
at others. What we need to realize is that any« 
us can easily drift into attitudes of mind not « 
tially different from those we rightly despi 
Pilate. Lead your class in thinking about the 
of greatest danger. Seifert has a good discussi 
this matter in his article in Adult Student. 

particularly his summary statement: “So we 
popular opinion to dominate over our higher ins 
and forget that Jesus once said something abou 
being the light of the world.” 

Be sure to save ample time for a discussion o 
spirit and behavior of Jesus throughout these t 
This is the heart of the lesson for today. As R 
points out (“Heroism Supreme,” Wesley Quarte 
the way Jesus faced his persecutors and enc 
the agony of the Cross is beyond the powe 
language adequately to describe. “Throughout 
ordeal is an unchanging picture of Jesus’ fea 
loyalty to his purpose and God’s.” 

Consider, first of all, the sincere and prof 
statement of his own mission and purpose ( 
18:36-38). This is another illustration of his « 
age. In the second place, note that in every s 
ment and every act he revealed his belief that it 
possible to overcome evil with good. 

If you are using Adult Student, you may war 
discuss with your class the illustrations in the 
section of Seifert’s article. His quotation 
George Bell’s address at the Amsterdam Confer 
bears thoughtful reflection: “The Church sh 
now say in the clearest terms, not only... ‘T 
is no such thing as a holy war,’ but ‘There is no 
thing now as a just war.’” 

Ask your class to turn again with you to the s 
in Jerusalem. Look at the humiliated and suffe 
figure whom Pilate was introducing with the w« 
“Behold the Man!” What do you see? The imy 
sive contrasts in this scene have been caught 
in these words: “Beaten, abused, crowned 
thorns, insulted, clothed with garments of deri: 
laden with reproach, Jesus reviled not his torr 
tors. He was lied about, but he dealt not in lies | 
self. He was looked upon with eyes of hate 
responded with forgiveness.” (‘Heroism Suprer 
Wesley Quarterly.) 
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The Sacredness of Bread 


THE African missionary went on an expedi 
with an old native. They stopped for lunch. It 
not take the missionary long to eat his. But the 
man ate slowly. The American chafed at the dé 
“Have patience,” said the native; “Don’t you s 
am eating my wife?” That remark sounded omin 
The old man explained: “My wife fixed this lu 
for me. She spent her time and her strength o1 
Part of her love and her life went into it. Do 
want me to gulp it down with no thought of he 
There is revelation in all property. There is a r¢ 
lation of God in property. It is always there. 
it is not always clear to us.— From When Christ ( 
trols, by John M. Versteeg; 1943; Abingdon-Col 
bury Press. 
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Jesus and the cross, Luke 23:26. Gustave Doré, artist. 
(Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


June 12: THE COST 
OF THE CROSS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By John Paterson 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 15:21-47; MATTHEW 27:57-67. 


We think of salvation as free, and that is why so 
many think so little of it. For we value things ac- 
cording to what they cost. Salvation costs us noth- 
ing but it cost God his only begotten Son. That is 
the cost of the Cross. 

There is a strange economy of words in Mark 
15:21, but a fullness of meaning. In most civilized 
countries the condemned man is allowed time to 
prepare himself for death: it is customary also to 
protect the condemned man from unnecessary insult 
and brutality. It was not so here. Jesus is led away 
immediately to be crucified. Executions were in 
public and the victim was forced to carry his own 
cross. The cross was not as heavy as we sometimes 
think: there was just enough wood to support a 
man’s weight and it was not much higher than 
man’s height. But Jesus had been subjected to such 
physical and mental strain during the preceding 
24 hours that the burden was too much for his 
strength. He could not carry on. The soldiers looked 
around for someone whom they might press into the 
ignominious service of carrying the cross of the 
condemned. At that moment they espied a sturdily 
built countryman entering the city gate: he was 
from Cyrene in North Africa, obviously a stranger 
who had come up for the Passover. There was 4 
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large colony of Jews there and they had a synagogue 
of their own in Jerusalem. It may be he was igno- 
rant of current events—he was just arriving in the 
city—and he may have looked with a certain pity 
on the victim of these brutal Roman soldiers’ 
cruelty. He may even have expressed his opinion on 
the matter. Whatever it may have been, his feelings 
were not consulted, and before he knew what was 
happening he found himself carrying the cross of 
Jesus. What feelings of shame must have filled his 
heart! How could he ever face the folks back home 
after this surpassing indignity! But these emotions 
quickly passed. As he walked side by side with Jesus 
his heart was strangely warmed. Mark indicates 
what happened when he adds that Simon was the 
father of Alexander (Acts 19:33) and Rufus 
(Romans 16:13), two prominent leaders in the 
church in Mark’s time. What a story! Simon suc- 
cored Jesus in his physical need and Jesus saved 
the soul of Simon and gave him the souls of his 
sons. Fellowship in the sufferings of Jesus brings 
fellowship in his glory. 

Golgotha is the Hebrew form of Calvary. This 
was a small skull-shaped hill which people loathed 
and avoided as the place where criminals died. It, 
too, was transformed by association with Jesus, and 
the place has now become holy ground. On that 
“green hill far away” Jesus hung and suffered for 
our redemption. That skull-shaped knoll overtops 
all other heights in its universal significance. 

We need not linger over the horrors of the Cruci- 
fixion, but we note how Jesus was not allowed to 
die in peace. We see the soldiers there parting 
Christ’s raiment and casting lots for it: that was 
their perquisite, and a little gambling diversified 
their task. The crowd of bystanders still heaped 
their insults and bade him, “Save thyself.”’ Had not 
that been the temptation from the wilderness on- 
ward: save thyself? But Jesus had no self; his meat 
and drink was to do the Father’s will. His life was 
God-centered, not self-centered. ‘Thy will be done.” 
And the hour of victory was at hand. 

From noon until 3 P.M. there was darkness over 
the land and at 3 P.M. Jesus uttered a loud ery: 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
There, was darkness in the soul of Jesus. And that 
is a strange and awful thing. For Jesus lived 
normally in the sunshine. Rarely does he speak of 
“my sorrow” but often of “my joy.” He lived in the 
Father’s smile, in the consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence. What means this strange cry? There are deeps 
here beyond our power to fathom. This cry of deso- 
lation is due to Christ’s complete identification with 
sinful humanity. Here he is one with us, our Elder 
Brother, bearing our sins as if they were his own. 
Sin separates from God, and Jesus so realized our 
sin that for the time being he shared in the awful 
doom of sin, and his fellowship with the Father was 
interrupted. Sin robbed the Son of the vision of 
the Father’s face, but though Jesus cannot see he 
still trusts: the Father is still “my God.” 

And Jesus gave up the ghost (Mark 15:37). We 
die because we must: Jesus of his own free will laid 
down his life. “If the death of Socrates was that of 
a@ sage,” says Rousseau, “that of Jesus was the 
death of a God.” So also says the centurion (15: 
39). “God was in Christ,” says Paul, “reconciling 
the world to himself” (II Corinthians 5:19). 


What would the story be without those Gospel 
women! What women they are! Many men followed 
Jesus in the days of his flesh, but at the last all fled 
and forsook him. Of all the women who followed 
Christ not one failed. They were last at the Cross, 
and they were first at the tomb. What wonderful 
women are these! 

The rulers had sought to play down the Christian 
movement. Nobody important follows Jesus, they 
said, only a group of ignorant Galileans of no ac- 
count. But there were others, men of culture and 
distinction, like Nicodemus (John 3) and Joseph 
of Arimathea, who were drawn to Jesus. Like stars 
they seem to shine only in the darkness: they do not 
declare themselves openly. These noble men—for 
John tells us Nicodemus shared in the loving act 
(John 19:39)—performed for Jesus the last offices 
of faith and love. In the beginning Joseph of Ari- 
mathea had been unwilling to pay the cost of dis- 
cipleship. Fear overcame his love, but in the end 
love cast out fear. In the hour of Jewish insolence 
and triumph Joseph declared to the world that he 
was a friend of Jesus the Crucified. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By M. Earl Cunningham 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The Crucifixion of Jesus 
A. The journey to Golgotha 
B. The attitudes of the spectators 
C. The spirit of Jesus 


II. The cost of the Cross 
A. Indescribable physical torture ending in 
death 
B. Humiliation and defeat 
C. Spiritual agony over sin 
III. The central meaning of the Cross 
IV. The challenge of the Cross 


Today you are to guide your class in a study of 
the closing scene of Jesus’ life. The lesson begins 
with the journey to Golgotha. After the death sen- 
tence was pronounced by Pilate, the procession 
formed quickly and moved toward the place of ex- 
ecution. The location of the skull-shaped hill called 
Golgotha is not known but it seems to have been 
outside the city walls near one of the gates on the 
northern or western side. 

Either read Mark 15:21-47 or tell the story of 
the Crucifixion beginning with the march to Gol- 
gotha. You will want to present to your class some 
of the important facts brought out in the “Biblical 
Background.” 

Discuss with your class: Do you think the Gospel 
writers attempted emotional effects? Call attention 
also to the fact that the accounts of the Crucifixion 
are devoid of sensationalism. Few details are given, 
just the simple facts. Yet no story ever written was 
more dramatic. 

In order to get a vivid picture of the crucifixion 
scene, we should understand the attitudes of those 
who witnessed it. Jesus was not allowed to die in 
peace. There was a crowd of bystanders milling 
about the hill. As Jesus hung on the Cross, the re- 
ligious leaders mocked him, the soldiers made sport 
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of him and gambled for his clothing, the pass 
taunted him, and even a criminal on one « 
other crosses joined the mob in abusing him 
friends of Jesus watched sorrowfully from 
tance. 

In contrast to these actions study the attit 
Jesus. He refused to take the drugged wine o 
him to deaden the pain because he wanted t 
the final issue with his senses undulled. | 
suffering and agony of the Cross he forgot hi 
in his concern for others and prayed, “Fathe1 
give them; for they know not what they do” 
23:34). In this hour of darkness and desolatio 
to his complete identification with the sin of hi 
ity, he felt cut off from fellowship with the F 
and uttered a loud cry, ‘““My God, my God, wh; 
thou forsaken me?” Yet in this hour when h« 
upon himself the awful doom of human sin, h 
trusted God. And his final words were expré 
of that trust and indeed of his life of companio 
with God: “Father, into thy hands I commi 
spirit” (Luke 23:46). 

Call attention to the fact that Jesus died 
more quickly than was usual in crucifixion. Ov 
suggests: “Death was due to overstrained n« 
exhaustion from loss of blood, and heartb 
(“Lesson Notes,” Wesley Quarterly). Whateve 
immediate cause may have been, one thing is c! 
clear, the greatest suffering of Jesus was no 
physical torture, as great as that was, bu 
anguish over sin. He died of a broken heart. 

Ask your class to turn with you from a discu 
of the events to a consideration of their signific 
What is the meaning of the death of Jesus upo! 
Cross? What should the Cross mean to Chris 
today? These are questions of paramount im 
ance. 

As you begin this part of the class discussion 
may want to refer to the conclusions you reach¢ 
Easter in the study of the lesson “Turning To 
the Cross.” Note that our lesson today is or 
“Cost of the Cross.” 

Probably little would be accomplished by dwe 


June 19: THE TRIUMPH OF 1 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By John Paterson 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 16:2-7; JOHN 21:1-14. 


All four Evangelists testify as to the fact of 
Resurrection but there are strange variation 
their testimony. We need not wonder at this, 
it was a time of high excitement and tense emo 


Men might easily be confused in recalling e 


details. The real proof of the Resurrection is 
early Christian Church throbbing with zeal 
abundant life inspired by the risen Christ. Pa 
our earliest witness and in I Corinthians 15:5- 
gives the evidence: “He appeared to Cephas, 

to the twelve. Then he appeared to more than 


hundred brethren at one time. .. . Then he appe: 


to James, then to all the apostles. Last of all, 


he appeared also to me.” The witnesses may var 


detail but they are one as to the central fact: J 
was raised from the dead on Easter Day. 
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long on the horrors of the Crucifixion. Yet we do 
need to know the facts and to understand as best 
we can the price that Jesus paid. Ask your class: 
Which do you think was harder for Jesus to bear— 
the physical agony or the humiliation of dying on 
a cross prepared for criminals? 

The discussion of this question will lead naturally 
to another. What do you think caused Jesus the 
greatest anguish? Probably your class will agree 
that his greatest suffering came not from physical 
torture, nor from personal humiliation but from the 
realization of what men did daily to one another. 
He could not adjust himself to such cruelty and in- 
justice. 

What do you think Jesus accomplished through 
his death? In discussing this question your class 
will agree that the death of Jesus takes on new 
meaning in the light of his life. He taught and 
demonstrated a way of love and brotherhood. His 
death was the supreme expression of his life of 
love. He did not merely bear the cross, he used it. 
He turned it into the healing of injustice and sin. 
It was not the end of his ministry but a new begin- 
ning. This is why Christians talk of the victory of 
the cross. Yet, for most persons, the historic state- 
ment “Jesus died for me” expresses the central 
meaning of the Cross. This is the tremendous les- 
son for every person. For the Cross reveals the love 
of God for all mankind. It makes forgiveness avail- 
able to every person, even the most sinful. 

Yet this revelation of the redemptive plan of God 
for men has no meaning until we are moved by it 
to repentance and a dedication of ourselves anew 
to the way of God as revealed in the life and death 
of Jesus. This truth should become meaningful to 
the members of the class by thinking together on 
these questions: What is the challenge of the Cross? 
How can we best express a life of sacrificial love? 
What can we do to extend the spirit of brotherhood 
which Jesus came to establish among men? You 
will find some excellent suggestions in the articles 
by Seifert in Adult Student and by Slutz in Wesley 
Quarterly. 


Ik RESURRECTION 
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It was all contrary to expectation. No one ever 
expected that. We see that clearly from the discon- 
solate mood of those men who were ready to return 
to their fishing and farming. There is a sound as 
of clods falling upon coffins in their words: “we 
had hoped that he was the one to redeem Israel” 
(Luke 24:21). That past tense contains an agony 
of disillusionment. Next to the cry “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” it is the sad- 
dest word of the New Testament: there is sunset 
there and a starless night. A gravestone had been 
laid upon their hope. Nor was it otherwise with 
those wonderful women. We see them on Easter 
morn as they come early to the tomb. Hope had 
died, faith had fled, but love remained. They had 
seen Jesus made a gazing-stock and branded as 4 
criminal; they had seen him die a slave’s death. 
They had hoped he would sit on David’s throne, but 
that Cross had shattered all their hopes. But love 
was still in their hearts. Love is stronger than death 
and many floods could not quench it. They had 
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“bought spices, so that they might go and anoint 
him” (Mark 16:2). Their hearts were aching to 
express their deathless love. 

Love is blind, we say, and so it was with those 
women. They had not envisaged the fact of the rock 
that sealed the mouth of the tomb. On the way they 
remembered but they did not turn back. “Who will 
roll away the stone for us?” Love hopeth all things, 
and somehow they felt love would open the way. It 
did. Love fills life with angels, and angels are the 
messengers of God. Note how precisely the angel 
identifies Jesus: “Jesus of Nazareth, who was cru- 
cified” (Mark 16:6). There must be no mistake 

‘here: they must all be sure that they are thinking 

and speaking of the same person. “He is risen.” 
They came to anoint a corpse and they found a 
risen Lord. When the angel spoke these words the 
face of history was changed. 

For the Resurrection proved that Jesus was the 
Messiah. Jesus, says Paul, was “designated Son of 
God in power... by his resurrection from the dead” 
(Romans 1:4). The Resurrection was God’s testi- 
mony to Jesus, 


“T have set my king 
Upon my holy hill of Zion” (Psalms 2:6). 


The rebellious peoples who conspired “against 
the Lord and his Anointed” are put down: the in- 
heritance is conferred upon the Son (Psalms 2:8). 
The hope that died at his death sprang to imperish- 
able life in the Resurrection. 


“Christ’s Resurrection”; Jean Leon Gerome, artist. 





The Resurrection, too, illumined the dark Cross. 
Easter interpreted Good Friday. Easter was the 
“Amen” of the Father to the “It is finished” of 
the Son. The Resurrection transformed the Cross 
from a shame to a splendor, and the Cross that had 
broken their hearts became now their confidence and 
everlasting hope. Easter reveals the full significance 
of Good Friday: it makes clear the redemptive pur- 
pose of God. 

Again, it means that Jesus is alive and with his 
disciples still. The Resurrection is the fulfillment 
of his promise that he would come again to them 
(John 14:3), and that they would carry on their 
service in union with him. The Resurrection gave 
not a Christ without, for our example, but a Christ 
within us, as a power. Christ in us is the hope of 
glory (Colossians 1:27). What a difference that 
makes! “The doors being shut ... for fear of the 
Jews” (John 20:19)—so we read of the trembling 
disciples before the Resurrection. “When they saw 
the boldness of Peter and John” (Acts 4:13) —that 
is the sequel to the Resurrection. And so Paul can 
amplify and generalize: “I can do all things in him 
who strengthens me” (Philippians 4:13). That is 
the triumph of the Resurrection. 

This is precisely what John tells us in chapter 21 
of his Gospel. The symbol of John is the eagle, and 
the eagle was not born to live in a cage: it was born 
to range the skies and seek the sun. John here 
uses symbols. He is speaking of the world for Christ. 
Hitherto the disciples had confined their preaching 
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to the Jews: now they must “cast the net on the road to Emmaus, another to Simon Peter, and still 
right side’ and fish for Gentiles. The 15° fish another to the Eleven. Tell your class that there are 
(21:11) represent the total number of varicties accounts in the New Testament of a total of eleven 
known to ancient science: the Gospel net is to catch appearances of the risen Christ. 

all. This is John’s symbolic way of saying: “Go It may be a good idea to compare the accounts in 
therefore and make disciples of all nations” (Mark the Scripture references selected for today with 
16:15; Matthew 28:19). And when John adds “the Paul’s account in the fifteenth chapter of First Cor- 
net was not torn” (21:11: contrast Luke 5: he inthians. This chapter is the first account of the 
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means us to understand that the Church’s res¢ 
with the risen Lord in its midst are never 
strained. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By M. Earl Cunningham 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. The Crucifixion of Jesus seemed final 


II. The Resurrection 
A. Many accounts in the New Testamen 
B. The essential facts 
C. Their significance 
III. The meaning of Christ’s triumph for 
Christians today 
A. Persons can triumph over death 
B. Christ’s living presence brings us a 
ance that God is on the side of trutt 
goodness and love 
C. We can become inspired co-laborers 
Christ. 


Your Purpose 


The purpose of the lesson today is twofold: 
to help the members of the class understand 
principal facts in the early Christian records o 
Resurrection, and (2) to lead them to appre 
more fully the meaning of Christ’s triumph 
Christians today. 

A good way to introduce the lesson for t 
will be for you to call attention to the fact 
the crucifixion of Jesus seemed irrevocably 
both for the enemies of Jesus and for his fri¢ 
His enemies saw in the crucifixion the succes 
their schemes. They would no longer have to 
tend with Jesus and his searching criticisms. 
friends were overcome with sorrow. To them 
crucifixion meant humiliation and defeat. VY 
they laid Jesus’ body in the tomb they buried 
him all their hopes and their cherished dreams 
all their plans for establishing the Kingdom. 11 
had been completely defeated. Since they © 
through with his cause, they were prepare: 
return to their former occupations in Galilee. 

Contrast with this condition of complete d« 
the fact that within a short time these men \ 
convinced that their leader was alive again. 17 
had had some experiences that made them ki 
just as surely as they were convinced of the © 
fixion, that Jesus had risen. Yet not one of t 
had ever expected that. 

After this introductory statement it will be 
to read the accounts in Mark 16:2-7 and John 
1-14. The members of your class will observe s 


differences in these two accounts. You will wan 


remind them that all four evangelists testify to 


fact of the Resurrection. Yet many of the det 


are strangely different. Luke, for example, rec: 
several appearances—one to two disciples on 
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Resurrection we have and was written by Paul in 
answer to some questions the Christians at Corinth 
had asked in a letter to him. 

You and your class will, of course, not want to 
spend too much of your time in comparing these 
various accounts. You are concerned about the 
essential facts and these are clear. The various 
resurrection stories sought to explain these facts, 
Our study of them is for the purpose of discovering 
the reality of the Resurrection for us today. 

The first incontrovertible fact is that the death 
of Jesus did not end his influence upon the earth. 
Apparent defeat had been turned into victory. A 
new power was released in the world. 

The second fact is a result of the first. The dis- 
ciples were unbelievably changed. Their characters 
were transformed, their doubts gave way to victo- 
rious faith and their cowardice was replaced by 
supreme courage. They lived and preached with 
such power that they began to make a new world. 

Recognition of these facts should lead to a dis- 
cussion of the significance of Christ’s triumph for 
Christians today. Ask your class: What does the 
Resurrection mean to you? 

Probably the replies to this question will empha- 
size first of all the assurance it brings of eternal 
life. That persons can triumph over death is an 
important truth revealed in the Resurrection. Ask 
your class: What difference does a recognition of 
this truth make in the lives of individuals and of 
groups? 

It has been said that the greatest meaning of 
the Resurrection is not that it assures us that life 
goes on forever, but that the things He taught and 
for which He lived are guaranteed by the supreme 
power of the universe. Ask your class: Do you 
think this is a truth we need especially to emphasize 
today? Why? 

Consider also these questions: Do you think the 
Resurrection should have the same effect on us as 
it did on the disciples? Why or why not? What 
should be the central meaning of the Resurrection 
for us? How can we put our lives under the influence 
of the living presence of Christ today? 


OOo CGO Go 


We Neglect Our Children 


THE number of neglected children in rural Amer- 
ica is legion—children without religious contacts of 
any kind, and by whom the name of Jesus is heard 
only in blasphemy. Recent studies of religious con- 
ditions in our rural communities reveal some alarm- 
ing facts. More than ten thousand of these communi- 
ties are without a Sunday school; thirty thousand 
rural hamlets are without spiritual guidance or 
teaching by persons trained to impart religious in- 
struction. Thus about thirteen millions of children 
and young people of school age receive no Christian 
instruction —From Rebuilding Rural America, by 
Mark A. Dawber; 1936; Friendship Press. 
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June 26: JESUS’ CONTINUING 
MINISTRY 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By John. Paterson 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 28:16-20; MARK 16:14-20; 
LUKE 24:45-538; AcTs 1:1-14. 


In its first expression Christianity became intro- 
spective: it described and discussed the inner ex- 
periences of the believing soul. Thus we have, first, 
Paul’s letters (A.D. 48-62), the earliest documents 
in the New Testament. These reveal the supreme 
vitality of the Church that is inspired by the risen, 
redeeming Lord. Later we see Christianity turning 
from within to without: it becomes retrospective. 
It surveys its own past and becomes reminiscent. 
Thus we have the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. Here it is looking back and giving a his- 
tory. Finally, in John’s Gospel, Christianity becomes 
mystical, and we have the rounded and coherent view 
of God, the world, and the life of the Spirit, within 
which faith and history find their unity and recon- 
ciliation. 

Mark’s Gospel may be dated about A.D. 65, though 
verses 16:9-20 are later than that. The original 
ending of this gospel was torn off and lost and re- 
placed by a later writer. Without doubt these verses 
represent authentic tradition. Luke and Matthew 
may be set about A.D. 85, while John wrote almost at 
the end of the century. It is clear that at such a 
distance from the events the writers may have 
slightly colored and heightened some details in the 
light of later experience. The triumph of the mis- 
sionary advance and the spread of the Gospel 
through the Roman Empire enabled them to inter- 
pret earlier events in the fuller light of later achieve- 
ment. 

Luke’s Gospel is the most radiantly glad of all 
these stories. It opens with the Angels’ Song and 
closes with a paean of praise: “they returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy, and were continually in 
the temple blessing God” (24:52-53). That joy 
spills over into Luke’s second volume, the book of 
Acts, where Luke tells us in the very first verse that 
“the first book” (the Gospel of Luke), rich and 
beautiful as it is, is but the prelude to the ministry 
which is to bless all ages. In the Book of Acts, Luke 
records the continuing ministry of Jesus, and ap- 
propriately enough this book begins, as the Gospel 
ends, with the Ascension. We may not follow Luke 
in all the details of this, but we observe that belief 
in the Ascension is central to the New Testament 
and axiomatic in the early Church. Jesus has passed 
into the heavens. From heaven he appears to Paul 
and from heaven he speaks to John in Patmos. Peter 
knows him as having gone into heaven and being at 
the right hand of God (I Peter 3:22). 

The Ascension is the completion of the Resur- 
rection. Christ’s departure was not impoverish- 
ment: it was enrichment. The physical presence 
that belonged to time and space now gives place to 
the spiritual presence that is eternal. Now they 
could understand that word: “it is to your advan- 
tage that I go away” (John 16:7). The Jesus of 
history becomes the Christ of faith and experience: 

























“Follow Me”; Tom Curr, artist. (Copyright, Providence 
Lithograph Company.) 


the local is exchanged for the universal. Christ in 
heaven is, by his spirit, no longer limited to Pales- 
tine: he is ‘present everywhere. He ‘“‘was taken up 
into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of 
God” (Mark 16:19). Spiritual truths are here ex- 
pressed in physical terms but they are to be spirit- 
ually discerned. The “right hand of God” in the 
Bible means the omnipotent power of God. To sit 
there means to be freed from all limitations and to 
be endued with all the energy and power of God. 
The Jesus who was humbled in the shameful death 
of the Cross is now highly exalted and given a name 
that is above every name (Philippians 2:9). Jesus 
reigns. In all the New Testament’there is no more 
bracing thought than this, the sovereignty of Christ. 

This is the vision that sent the disciples forth to 
preach. Note how it is put in Mark 16:19-20: he 
“was taken up into heaven, and sat down at the 
right hand of God. And they went forth and preached 
everywhere.” Two ascensions are here: the ascen- 
sion of Jesus to glory, and the ascension of the 
Church from its gloom and despair into boundless 
confidence and triumphant zeal. These may not be 
separated: God hath joined them together. Jesus 
exalted is the inspiration of the Church Militant. 
“You shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has 
come upon you” (Acts 1:8). 

For the Ascension gave the disciples a gospel to 
preach. Now they saw the cosmic significance of 
Christ. They knew him as the Saviour of the world. 
It not only gave them a gospel: it gave the strength 
and energy to preach that gospel. Here was a tiny 
band of Galileans summoned to win a world for 
Christ! It seemed absurd. For the world was big, 
and the world was hostile. But “God chose what is 
weak in the world to shame the strong” (I Co- 
rinthians 1:27). Neither Jewish Sanhedrin nor 
Roman magistrates could arrest that progress, for 
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they were in blessed partnership with a vict 
Lord. “The Lord stood by me,” says Paul, 
was rescued from the lion’s mouth” (II Ti 
4:17). That is the continuing ministry. 

Jesus still “confirmed the message by the 
that attended it”? (Mark 16:20). “Neither t! 
moral, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
sexuals, nor thieves, nor the greedy, nor drur 

. such were some of you. But you were w 
you were consecrated” (I Corinthians 6:9). 
signs still follow and confirm. The continuins 
istry is a converting ministry. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Charles E. Schofield 
Editor, Adult Publications 


PURPOSE: To help the class understand ho 
early Christians came to possess a conviction 
they were called to a world mission; to qu 
within the minds and hearts of the class a c 
tion that we, too, today, must be world-m 
Christians. 

Divide the class into four groups. Assign to 
group one of the Scripture passages to read tog 
and prepare to report to the class. Assign als 
sections of material in the periodical which 
class is using, to read and get ready to report. 
phasize the questions, printed in italics, that a; 
in the lesson articles. If your class period a 
only twenty or thirty minutes for the lesson, 
five minutes for this group study. If you have 
or fifty minutes, use ten or fifteen minutes. En 
age each group to discuss their assignments a1 
themselves. 

LESSON OUTLINE 
I. The sense of a world mission 
A. A comparison of the records 
B. The disciples’ expanding horizons 
C. Preparation for the world mission 


II. The Christian world mission today 
A. Dimensions of the Christian enterpris 
B. Our motives for missionary effort 
C. Our preparation 


I. You might begin by calling attention to | 
in which the American people have been thrust 
through the world war and its aftermath, in 
program of world reconstruction and service. 
United Nations may seem to be as yet a relati 
ineffective agency for international security 
world peace. But it is a going concern. And it 
aim at a complete reorganization of the total 
of the world. We have committed ourselves 
equivocally to its support. Draw out, by quest 
and discussion, the fact that success in this er 
prise depends upon (1) developing a common 
derstanding and a common world view amons 
nations; and upon (2) stimulating the will to 
operate. Does this suggest any reasons for rene 
interest in the Christian missionary program? 
not take too long on this point, but make sure 
you come back to it later when you discuss mot 
for missionary effort. 

It should be easy to point out two things. 
The close parallel between our modern convict 
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of isolationist policy that long characterized our 
attitude toward world responsibilities and the im- 
pact of Christian teaching; and (2) the fact that 
the awakening of this sense of our national respon- 
sibility to cooperate in creating and sustaining some 
effective form of world organization is directly re- 
lated to the sense of world mission that has charac- 
terized the Christian movement from the beginning. 


A. You might point out some interesting simi- 
larities and differences that appear from a com- 
parison of the records. Be sure to have a copy of 
the Revised Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment and show how the translators have indicated, 
in the manner in which the conclusion of the Gospel 
of Mark is printed, that the present conclusion 
is obviously an attempt to patch up a manuscript 
from which the original conclusion has been lost. 
Do not take long on this point, but it will be helpful 
to point out two things: (1) how a manuscript 
written on a parchment roll would become frayed 
and torn, from handling, until the last page might 
be lost; and (2) a comparison of the present closing 
of Mark indicates how someone, drawing upon his 
memory of the conclusion of Matthew could have 
tried to round out Mark by providing a substitute 
for the lost page. The important matter in this 
comparison is the unanimity with which the two 
Gospels bear testimony to the conviction, that was 
already firmly fixed in the minds of these first dis- 
ciples of Jesus, that they must bear their witness to 
all the world; and the hope, clearly implied that 
ultimately all the world would one day become one 
united Christian community. Ask, Do we share 
that faith today? 


B. You should now turn the attention of the 
class to the way in which Jesus had given to these 
early disciples greatly expanded horizons. The New 
Testament presents abundant evidence of the nar- 
row provincialism in the outlook of these Galileans 
when they first met Jesus. Biblical scholars have 
debated the question whether the words with which 
the Gospel of Matthew closes were a verbatim recol- 
lection of something Jesus said, or were the inter- 
pretation of what Jesus had come to mean to the 
Church forty or fifty years after his death. These 
are interesting questions, but quite unimportant. 
They still leave the important fact that men, who 
had grown up with the limited interests and sym- 
pathies of the sharply restricted Jewish community, 
had become world-minded. There is only one source 
from which they could have learned this: Jesus. 

C. The lesson turns quite logically, next, to the 
preparation of these men for their world mission. 
Be sure to bring out in the discussion how impossible 
this undertaking would be if these men had started 
out with nothing more than their own human re- 
sources to sustain them. 


II. Make certain that you do not use more than 
half of the time available in your consideration of 
the experience of these early Christians. Bring the 
lesson down to our own situation today. 

A. It might be helpful, in making this transition 
to take a moment to trace the extent of the Chris- 
tian enterprise in this world today. Get a map of 
the world and indicate on it some of the primary 
mission stations of The Methodist Church. The 
Division of Education and Cultivation, 150 Fifth 
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A Question of Priorities 
Community calendars have a way of getting 
cluttered up, even in the best of regulated com- 


munities. There are always more engagements 
bidding for a man’s time than he can work into his 
schedule. He has to choose and give the more im- 
portant events priority. But how to choose? That 
is the rub. 

We need to realize that those who plan the pro- 
gram of the church are not always as considerate of 
other interests in the community as they should be. 
There are other interests and organizations that 
have a valid claim upon the time and interest of men 
and women who are active members of the church. 
Experience has made clear that most of these organ- 
izations—lodges, service clubs, community agencies 
—depend upon persons who receive their primary 
inspiration from the church to keep them going. 

Part of the problem which the church faces is to 
help organize the community calendar so that every 
legitimate interest can be properly served. I know 
of one community in which a Methodist minister, 
by making the proper kind of approach, well in 
advance, to the patriotic organizations, helped work 
out a completely cooperative observance of Memorial 
Day and Independence Day in a way that did not 
interfere with the stated meetings of the churches. 
The discussion should not miss the obligation of 
the church to lead in working out a community 
calendar. 

There still remains the problem of how to evalu- 
ate the conflicting and competing claims upon the 
time and energy of men and women. When there 
are conflicts there have to be choices. The group 
should be guided to an evaluation of the importance 
of the church. Show why it is that regularity and 
consistency in sharing in public worship is im- 
portant. Make clear the importance of Christian 
education, for adults as well as for children and 
youth. Men and women will give first place to the 
things they believe are of greatest importance. Chal- 
lenge the group to think through the question why 
religion is the most important concern of their lives. 


Between Two Fires 

Our Christian ideas of right and wrong have 
been a long time growing. The Protestant Refor- 
mation began four hundred years ago. Labor or- 
ganizations have been accepted in American in- 
dustry only within this living generation. It takes 
a long time to work out all of the details of what 
we shall accept as approved practices in labor- 
Management relationships. 

Our legal structure has grown both by formal 
legislative enactments and by the slower processes 
of case law and the accumulation of judicial deci- 
Slons and court precedents. The rapidity with which 


the industrial system has grown to titanic dimen- 
sions has made it inevitable that there should be 
much trial and error in working out principles of 
equity between labor and management. 

There are many rules that worked out admirably 
in a simple situation in which the owner worked 
directly with his employed helpers in a small shop 
where every man owned his own tools. But these 
rules do not fit at all when you try to apply them 
to an enterprise of thousands of employees in which 
the owners of the capital investment are represented 
by stockholders, most of whom never see the plant 
and never meet the employees. 

We have come to recognize the right of labor to 
organize for collective bargaining as a basic prin- 
ciple of democratic procedure in industry. That 
ought not to be a question of controversy among 
thoughtful Christians. The General Conference has 
spoken clearly and emphatically often enough. The 
position of The Methodist Church is clear. 

There remain, however, a good many questions 
of policy and procedure about which we are still 
trying to make up our minds. Of course labor lead- 
ers will make mistakes. Members of the union will 
often find themselves in sharp disagreement with 
their officers over basic questions of policy. We 
need to keep clearly in mind the Christian and demo- 
cratic method by which groups of sincere and 
earnest men and women work out their differences. 
One of the major tests of labor organizations is 
found in the issue of their own self-discipline. 

The discussion should embrace both the point of 
view of labor and that of management. We must 
never let ourselves forget that the church has a place 
for both in its fellowship.—Charles E. Schofield. 
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Ave., New York, will be glad to send you information 
on this point. Talk to the president of your local 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service. If your 
church, or church school is contributing directly to 
some of these missions, bring out these facts. 

B. Next, take up the motives that prompt our 
missionary effort. Those classes that are using 
Wesley Quarterly will find in the article by Slutz, 
and those using Adult Student in Seifert’s discus- 
sion, some stimulating suggestions. Encourage 
class members to suggest other motives that they 
believe ought to impel the church to more vigorous 
missionary effort. Can one be genuinely and whole- 
heartedly a Christian without coming to share this 
sense of world mission? How can your church, 
your church school, your class, each of you as in- 
dividual Christians, help to meet this challenge? 
Here is a point at which you can relate your study 
directly to the program of Advance for Christ and 
His Church. Find out how much the Advance pro- 
gram is expecting of your church this year and 
what are the plans that are being made to meet it. 

C. If the dimensions of the missionary undertak- 
ings of The Methodist Church adopted by the last 
General Conference seem staggering, that is just 
one of the reasons that should drive us all to prayer. 
This is a task that is far beyond our human re- 
sources. It is only as God lends a hand; it is only 
as God pours out His Spirit upon us and through 
us empowering us to undertake and to achieve the 
impossible that we can hope to succeed. 
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